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ABSTRACT 

This report presents a history of the primary 
oiajectives, events, personalities, and consequences of the School 
Finance Study in Rhode Island. The study committee *ras commissioned 
with the task of developing a school finance plan that would provide 
equal educational opportunities to all pupils with similar 
characteristics and needs, achieve fiscal neutrality in the 
collection of revenues, and maintain all decisionmaking authority at 
the lowest level of management able to resolve the questions. The 
committee later undertook tht task of developing a capital 
improvement finance plan as well. The paper describes the general and 
educational setting of Rhode Island, the various personalities who 
play a role in the school finance reform movement, and the 
development of the reform movement into a proposal for full State 
funding. A critique and analysis of the School Finance Study is also 
included. It is expected that this report will be of use to those who 
may want to analyze the factors operative in the finance study 
sequence, determine the cost of the study, or to speculate on future 
events in this area. (Pages 101-106, 115-'123, 128, and 132 may 
reproduce poorly.) (Author/Di:) 
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INTRODUCTION 



In the preparation of this report, care was exercised to develop a docu- 
ment which would meet a variety of needs. The guidelines provided by the 
U, S. Office of Education, Task Force on School Finance were strictly adhered to 
in order to insure that the funding agency would receive a full measure of re- 
turn for the investment made. The historical recounting of events was included 
for readers interested in the developmental aspects of the issue. Copies of all 
relevant supporting documents were supplied for users interested in probing into 
the specific recommendations of the Rhode Island plan. Lastly, an effort was 
made to present the materials in a manner which would appeal to readers, regard- 
less of their reasons for reviewing this document. 

Because of the inherent dryness of the general topic of school financing, 
the writing task was difficult; so to make a more interesting and, hopefully, a 
more readable presentation, the report has been cast in a format which borrows 
from the theater. The reader is invited to become somewhat familiar with the 
setting, the actors, and the action by reading the brief sketches provided, be- 
fore delving into the analysis of the school finance study. As is true for all 
plans which are to some extent political, it is the personalities and the ex- 
traneous circumstances which may well be the deciding factors as to outcome of 
the Rhode Island full state funding plan. It is the flavor for these factors 
which I have attempted to impart. 

In addition to trying to provide an account which is Interesting enough 
to tempt the reader into continuing through the many pages of this document. 



.there are several specific objectives behind the work that has been expended 
on this project. To assist the reader in analy*!ing whether the report may be 
useful to his or her needs, I suggest that inquiries germane to the following 
list of objectives can be found within this document. 
Objectives: 

1. To compile, as objectively as possible, a historiograph of the 
primary objectives, events, personalities, and consequences of the 
School Finance Study in Rhode Island. 

2. To analyze the factors operative in this sequence for generaliza- 
tions which can be applied to future events in this area, so that 
the decision-making process can be improved. 

3. To determine the cost in terms of time, personnel, and fiscal 
resources expended on this project to date and compare these costs 
with the results. 

4. To speculate upon future events in this area in terms of predicted 
requirements for new data and research to meet the needs surfaced 
by new issues or to provide better answers to the same issues. 
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PROLOGUE 

The case study technique has been an accepted practice in sociological 
research for many years. It is based upon the general premise that human conduct 
in any form can be studied and understood from the perspective of persons who are 
involved. The case history embraces the reporter's experiences, as he or she 
defines them, and the objectivity of the person's interpretation determines the 
objectivity of the final report. 

The obvious appeal of employing the case history approach is that it 
results in a historiograph by a person or persons whose proximity to the events 
is close enough that an eye witness report can be made. Who should be in a 
better position to discuss and analyze what has happened than someone who was 
not only present but involved in the action? The "reality distance problem" 
which confronts many researchers who are several times removed from the questions 
under study is all but removed. Difficulties are posed, however, for the 
researcher who, by being a part of the action, also may have certain commitments 
to its results. As a general rule, the ability to tell the truth rests upon 
one's nearness to the event, but the willingness to tell the truth rests upon 
one's self-interest stake in the event. 

In reporting what has transpired in Rhode Island under the rubric of the 
School Finance Study as a case study, there is no question that I have been close 
enough to many of the events to be a reliable reporter. Also at rny disposal are 
my own notes, rough drafts of documents, correspondence, newspaper clipping files, 
and close personal contacts which were used to supplement and refresh my fallible 
memory. With these aids of proximity and materials, I cannot be viewed as a 
disinterested party for after having spent a large number of hours of my time 



spaced over. almost two years on this project, I can by no objective observer be 
considered bias-free. In an attempt to reduce the bias in this report, I have 
scheduled, as part of the project, interviews with many of the people who were 
key participants in these events. Their perceptions of what happened and why 
should be a good balance to my own perceptions and should also help to stimulate 
my memory of important features that may otherwise have been left unmentioned. 

The advantage of a project of this type to the individual researcher is 
worthy of comment. It is only infrequently that one has the opportunity to 
review and analyze what has happened in the past; all too often we feel we 
cannot spare the time to be retrospective, but must rush on to the next project. 
One of the true benefits of writing this case history is that it forced me to 
recall a sequence of events in which I played a part and to ask niyself how I 
might have improved the procedure and, more importantly, how I might improve my 
own decision-making capabilities in similar situations in the future. Hind-sight 
is a marvelous aid for saying what we should have done, but only in so far as it 
helps determine what we should do in the future is it beneficial. 
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THE SETTING 

G eneral Characteristics 

Rhode Island is located in southern New England and is bounded on the 
north and east by Massachusetts, on the west by Connecticut, and on the south 
by the Atlantic Ocean. As the smallest state in the. nation with a land area 
of only 1,049 square miles, only an hour is required to travel from one end of 
the state to the other. Narragansett Bay ranks as one of the most competitive 
features of Rhode Island by combining the advantages of a good natural harbor 
with the attractions of a physical setting conducive to leisure time activi- 
ties. Extending in from the sea 28 miles, the bay acts as .a natural divide 
between the two sections of the state. 

In 1970 the population of the state was 946,725, thus giving Rhode 
Island a population density of 903 persons per square mile, or the second 
highest density in the nation after New Jersey. Most of the people live in 
urban areas, which accommodate almost 90 percent of the state's population. 
Despite the high ratio of people to land, the stata still has large tracts of 
open spaces which enhance its natural beauty. The residents of these areas 
tend to retain a rural perspective, which gives the state a gradation of points 
of view, which range from urban to rural with a large mix of suburban interests. 

Providence, the capital city, located at the head of Narragansett Bay is 
the center of the urban area. With a population of 180,000, the city dominates 
the state in many respects, both because of its comparative size and the politi- 
cal advantage this entails, and because of the business interests located 
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within Its boundaries. 

Economically, the state's position is not as strong as Its natural attri- 
butes might suggest. With the strategic advantage of its geographic location 
close to the commercial centers of the northeast and mid-Atlantic states and its 
access to land, sea, and air transportation routes, Rhode Island should prosper. 
Hampered, however, by a higher than average unemployment rate, a job markei pri- 
marily for low skill and low paying jobs, a high preponderance of small, pri- 
I 

vately held manufacturing firms, a tax structure which discourages capital in- 
vestments, and finally, a lack-luster economic growth image, the state's 
economy lacks stamina.* The recently announced extreme reduction in the U. S. 
Navy's operating facilities in the state will in the near future further com- 
pound the state's economic shortcomings. Extensive projects by both the pri- 
vate sector and the state are being directed toward attempting to reverse this 
unfavorable trend. 

Politically, Rhode Island is highly partial to the Democratic Party and 
over two-thirds of the voters are registered Democrats. Rhode Islanders do, it 
would appear, retain some independence of mind at the polls and elected a 
Republican as governor for three terms during the 1960's. The congressional 
delegation, however, has remained solidly Democratic for the last thirty years. 

The General Assembly is composed of 100 members in the House and 50 
members in the Senate, All the legislators, as well as the state's general 
officers, stand for election every two years. Thus, the state government 
officials are always preparing for the next election. 



* The Rhode Island Economy; A Plan for Its Future , Prepared by Project Rhode 
^Island, November 1972. 
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Most of the state's residents would attest to the fact that Rhode Island 
is a pleasant place to live. Perhaps not exciting or dynamic, but comfortable 
for many people, Rhode Island is slowly trying to find its way in a rapidly 
changing world. 

Educational Structure 

The public school population in Rhode Island is approximately 190,000 
students enrolled in kindergarten through high school. The Catholic schools 
enroll an additional 30,000 students and 4,500 are enrolled in the independent 
schools. 

Forty school districts serve the state and, range in size from 85 stu- 
dents on Block Island to a high of 25,000 students in the City of Providence. 
Within the state, school districts are conterminous with city and town bounda- 
ries, with the exception of three regional districts. None of the districts 
are fiscally- independent with the power to tax, thus all are dependent on the 
governing bodies of the communities for approval of school budgets. The local 
districts' share of the cost of school operations and maintenance is raised at 
the same time and by the same property tax levy, as are funds for other muni- 
cipal operations. 

In 1971 the state ranked 22nd in the nation in per capita expenditures 
for education and 24th in per capita statewide property tax revenues. In school 
expenditures, however, Rhode Island ranked among the -leaders in the nation by 
spending $1,075 per pupil in average daily membership in 1972-73, the tenth 
highest in the country. 
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In keeping with the emphasis on the labor moveinent in the state, almost 
all the public school teachers. are represented by one of the two teachers' 
organizations; these organizations are the Rhode Island Education Association 
and the Rhode Island Federation of Teachers* The R.I.E.A. represents the 
majority of school districts, while the R.I.F.T. represents the larger number 
of teachers. 

Due to the compactness of the state and the relatively small size of the 
student population, the professional educators in the state are all well ac- 
quainted with one another. State department staff, superintenaents, and faculty 
members at the state institutions of higher education almost all are on a first 
name basis with e^ch other. The advantage of this familiarity when introducing 
a new concept, such as change in the financing system, is tremendous. Little 
time must be expended in becoming acquainted with those whose opinion*- must be 
consulted and whose support is sought. 

The Education Act of 1969 

In 1965 the General Assembly took notice of the fact that the cost of 
education was soaring higher and higher, and that no one was too certain how 
well Rhode Island was doing in providing quality education for its youth, Fcom 
1960 when the state aid formula was introduced until 1964, the state's share of 
public education costs more than doubled. The increases in cost, the 
General Assembly felt, were not conmensurate with an increase in quality. 
Therefore, $25,000 in seed money was made available to explore the feasibility 
and practicality of making a comprehensive study of Rhode Island's education 
system, 
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During the 1965 Legislative Session, a bill was passed establishing a 
commission with the fonnidable title, Rhode Island Special Commission to Study 
the Entire Field of Education. To shorten the name, the Commission was most 
frequently referred to as the Thibeault Commission after the second chairman, 
Joseph A. Thibeault, at that time the Representative from Cumberland. Funded 
with $225,000 over a three year period, the Commission was charged with 
studying the broad field of education in Rhode Island. Two of the specific 
tasks assigned the group by the General Assembly were the investigation of 
"the need for the revision and modernization of the organizational and 
financial structure of the school systems of the state" and "a review of the 
present formula for the distribution of state funds for local education." 

Under the guiding hand of Dr. Henry M. Brickell as Chief Consultant, 
eleven reports were prepared and 269 recormiendations were generated. At the 
request of the Legislature, the first of the studies undertaken was an in-depth 
analysis of the operation of the state aid formula. Drs. Charles S. Benson and 
James A. Kelley jointly conducted the study, and the recommendations from their 
report were accepted by the Commission. Drafted into legislation, five recom- 
mendations were introduced as a single successful bill in the 1967 Session. 
Implemented in 1968, these changes included: 

1. redefinition of the wealth factor in the formula to include an 

adjustment for community median family income.. 

2. exclusion of intangible personal property from the v^ealth factor, 

3. reduction of the arbitrary factor in the formula, which governs 

the average percentage of local support for education, from 
0.7875 to 0.6500. 
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4. redefinition of average daily membership count to Include 

kindergarten students counted as one-half for each 
actual child. 

5, addition of Sections 4 and 5» which provide categorical aid 

for economically disadvantaged students and handicapped 
students. 

The Education Act of 1969 was a direct out-growth of the Commission's 
work and much of the language in the act was taken directly from the final 
report of the Commission.* The most sweeping change instituted by the act was 
the replacement of the state's two governing boards for education, the Board 
of Trustees of State Colleges and the Board of Education, with a single Board 
of Regents. All public education in Rhode Island from kindergarten through 
graduate school was placed under the control of a single board. 

The act specified that a nominating panel must submit to the governor 
no less than two nominations for each of the vacancies on the board. From the 
list submitted to him, Governor L1cht announced his selections of the nine 
original Regents on September 12, 1969, The list of Regents included - a 
former governor, the former chairnian of the Board of Education and three other 
members of that defunct board, the treasurer of Governor Licht's successful 
election campaign, a member of the Governor's tax program promotion group, and 
the vice-chairman of the Commission to Study the Entire Field of Education. 
The group was bipartisan with at least three known Republicans; had one woman 
member and one black. The Board initially looked to be prominent, knowledge- 
able, and as if it had been selected on factors traditionally important in 
Rhode Island. 

^Educat i on in Rhode Island: A Plan for the Future , Final Report to the 
General Assembly. Rhode Island Special Cofy^nission to Study the Entire Field 
O if Education, June 1968. 
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Meeting first at the end of September 1969, the Regents were confronted . 
with the task of selecting a professional chief exe'^iitive, establishing the 
scope of and procedures for operations, and determining the relationship be- 
tween the Board and each of the agencies it was to govern. 

The question of how to best comply with a provision in the law, that 
by January 1971 a school district reorgan izational plan would be forwarded, 
from the Regents to the General Assembly for action, became a top priority item. 
The course selected by the Regents entailed the delineation of a series of cri- 
teria for formulating an acceptable plan to reorganize the state's school 
districts. Groups interested in this subject were asked to react "constructively" 
to the criteria, and a series of public hearings were scheduled to facilitate the 
exchange of views between the Regents and the public. 

At the six meetings held around the state over a six week period, the 
Regents drew capacity crowds. The public made clear in no uncertain terms at 
several of the meetings, thc.t it was adamant in wanting no part of regionallza- 
tion. The Regents were bombarded by angry, embittered speakers, who strongly 
voiced their dissent toward any move to alter the existing district lines or to. 
bus students between districts. The Regents received more public feeling than 
they had anticipated and the effect of this initial excursion into trying to in- 
volve the public in policy decisions left a mark upon them. 

For the next two years the Board of Regents continued to grapple with the 
same problems which faced it at the out-set, with the exception of the selection 
of a chief executive officer. Over time, the Regents were increasingly criti- 
cized for their inabl Hty to make decisions and to take action, and for their 
propensity for becoming mired in trivia, while allowing the larger questions to 
unanswered or even unheeded. 



THE ACTORS 

The people who played a role in the unfolding of the School Finance Study in 
Rhode Island might be classified according to the extent to which they were 
directly involved in the decision-making process. The individuals with a high 
degree of responsibility for decisions on the school finance issue are the major 
actors in the production, and those whose contributions were primarily advisory 
or ancillary are the supporting cast. In the descriptions that follow, no dif- 
ferentiations are drawn between the two types, partially because this distinction 
is not clear cut. It is frequently difficult to tell who advises and who decides. 

For the reader who is unfamiliar with the Rhode Island scene, brief bio- 
graphical sketches of the actors are included. By knowing something about the 
players, one may have a better feel for why the subsequent events described in 
this paper occurred. 

***Fred G. Burke-^** 

On January 1, 1971, Dr. Fred G. Burke became the first Commissioner of 
Education named by the Board of Regents, His academic credentials include a 
B. A,, magna cum laude, from Williams College in 1953; graduate studies at 
Princeton and Oxford; and a Ph. D. in Political Sciences from Princeton in 1958, 
Dr. Burke. has taught at Ohio Wesleyan University, Syracuse University, and the 
State University of New York at Buffalo, and while at Buffalo he served as the , 
Dean of International Studies. Dr. Burke is recognized internationally as an 
expert on African government. 

Since coming to Rhode Island, Dr. Burke has expended his efforts towards 
^'^'^veloping the State Department of Education Into a viable organization capable 
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of providing leadership to the educational institutions of the state. He has ably 
combined his theoretical training in political science with his own intuitive po- 
litical acumen to accomplish change in the structure of education. The question 
of educational governance and what it entails for all levels of education is of 
prime concern to the Commissioner. The connection between educational funding 
systems and governance is clear, and it is not surprising that he made this area a 
prime target for immediate review with an eye towards reform. 

***Dennis J. Roberts*** 

Dennis J. Roberts, as first chairman of the Rhode Island Board of Regents, 
had a unique background for that position for as a life-long and successful poli- 
tician, he has had a large measure of practical experience with state government. 
Mr. Roberts has been Governor of Rhode Island (1951 to 1959), Mayor of Providence, 
State Senator, State Democratic Party Chairman, and unsuccessful candidate for the 
Democratic senatorial nomination in 1959. He has also served as a Delegate to the 
United Nations, as Chairman of the Rhode Island Constitutional Convention, and as 
Cha'^'rman of the Providence Human Relations Commission. A graduate of Fordham 
University and Boston University Law School, Mr. Roberts is senior partner in the 
law firm Roberts and Willey, Inc. in Providence. 

During his tenure of office as Governor, Mr. Roberts expressed strong 
support for the concept of regionalized or city-state government for Rhode Island, 
Arguing that because of the compactness of the state and the small population^ tlje 
multiple divisions into which the state was divided were inefficient, he lobbied 
strongly for thi: pmvision of services on a larger area basis. 

Dennis Roberts has been accustomed to having people listen when he speaks, 
and uses both his physical stature and voice to emphasize the importance of what 
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he says. His political sensitivities are never far from the surface and, as 
Chairman of the Board, he was always acutely aware of the political implications 
of the Board's decisions and always openly expressed concern for how the public 
would view these actions. 

***FrankLicht*** 

Frank Licht was elected Governor of Rhode Island in 1967 and served for 
two terms unti'l 1972, when he chose not to seek another term. Prior to his 
election as Governor, Mr. Licht served as an Associate Justice of the Rhode 
Island Supreme Court and as a State Senator. He is a Democrat. 

He graduated Phi Beta Kappa from Brown University in 1938 and received his 
LL.B. degree from Harvard. Active in many civic, charitable, religious, and 
educational organizations, he is now a law partner in the firm of Letts, Quinn, 
& Licht and during the last year delivered a series of lectures at Harvard 
University. 

A quiet and unassuming man. Governor Licht never looked the part of a 
governor who enjoyed the social obligations of his job, the speech making or 
glad-handing. He is known as an intellectual, though his scholarly approach was 
always tempered with sound political strategy. His first term was marked by a 
flow of new legislation from the exec^Jtlve branch primarily aimed at reorganiza- 
tion of state government, including the Education Act of T969. His second term 
was marred because of necessity he instituted an income tax, despite his campaign 
promise not to do so. 
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***Philip W, Noel*** 

Philip W. Noel, Governor of Rhode Island, was formerly Mayor of Warwick, 
City Councilman, an aide to Senator John 0. Pastore, and clerk to the Rhode 
Island Constitutional Convention. The Governor is a 1954 graduate of Brown 
University and received his J* D. from Georgetown University in 1957, 

Before his election as Governor, Noel served as the President of the 
Rhode Island League of Cities and Towns. While he was mayor of the second 
largest city in the state, he became interested in the topic of school finance. 
His early views on this subject were incorporated into his campaign promises. 
Excerpts from these statements include* - 



Several recent court decisions may require an extensive 
revision of the way we finance education in Rhode Island. 
But even if the courts do not require a change, I believe 
we must make a change because the present system is 
unfair and ultimately self-defeating. 

There are many serious questions that must be answered in 

any consideration of a statewide teacher salary scale 

The governor already has appointed the members of a com- 
mission to study the entire area of education finances. 
I would ask this commission to also consider a formula to 
implement this concept. 

Our older teachers have put in many years of dedicated 
service, and they de^^erve a better retirement system. 
Besides benefitting both the older teacher who wants to 
retire avid the young teacher who wants a position, a re- 
duction in the teacher retirement requirements, possibly 
to 30 years of service* would save the taxpayer money. 



* Providence Evening Bulletin j "Pledges Not Forgotten-or Carried Out," 
ERXC *^"^ 8, 1973, page 1. 



The Governor has a close working relationship with Commissioner Burke 
which pre-dates his election. Both as m.^yor and Governor he has sought the 
advice of the Commissioner on educational issues and the two men appear to have 
a high degree of mutual respect for each other's abilities as leaders in their 
respective fields. 

***Robert A. Riesman*** 

The second and last Chairman of the Rhode Island Board of Regents, 
established under the 1969 Act, was Robert A. Riesman. Mr. Riesman is a highly 
successful businessman whose governmental experience prior to his appointment 
to the Board was primarily in an advisory capacity. 

Active in many different religious and charitable organizations, 
Mr. Riesman has been a member of the U. S, Department of Commerce's Industrial 
Advisory Committee, the Board of Directors of the Development Corporation of 
Israel, and Chairman of the United Fund. He serves as a director, trustee, 
executive vice-president and president of several banks and corporations. In 
1940 Mr. Riesman graduated cum laude from Harvard University. 

Mr. Riesman is a debonair man who has the enviable combination of an 
attractive appearance, brains, and money. He is a close friend of Dennis 
Roberts, and only rarely, if ever, did these two vote on opposite sides of an 
issue while serving on the Board. 

***Thomas H. Belcher*** 
Governor Licht appointed Thomas Belcher as the Chairman of the 
Governor's Commission on School Finance. Mr. Belcher is the Vice-President of 
the Industrial National Bank in charge of Money Management. His qualification 
for the appointment is based upon his expertise in municipal securities for 
tal edycational expenditures, which has been broadened by his experience 
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as Chairman of both the Foster Commission to Study the Year Round School and 
the Foster Vocational School Committee. 

A graduate of Pace College in 1951, with graduate training at the 
Stonier Graduate School of Banking at Rutgers University, Mr. Belcher worked 
with a public accountant consulting firm prior to his emplo^inent with the 
Industrial National Bank. 

***Henry W. Stevenson, Jr.*** 

Henry W. Stevenson, Jr. was appointed to his present position as 
Assistant Commissioner for Research, Planning, and Evaluation in the Rhode 
Island Department of Education in January of 1971. Prior to joining the 
Department, Mr. Stevenson had been employed for 25 years by the Rhode Island 
Public Expenditure Council, a private organization dedicated to research in the 
field of governmental financing. For seven years he served as the Executive 
Director of the Council. 

Mr* Stevenson received his B. A. from Brown University in 1938 and an 
M. P. A. from the University of Rhode Island in 1970. 

During his tenure with the Public Expenditure Council, Mr. Stevenson 
did a great deal of research in the area of educational finance. He was one of 
the prime supporters of the institution of the present percentage equalizing 
educational aid formula, which in 1960 replaced the categorical aid programs 
then in existence. He also served as a consultant to the Commission to Study 
the Entire Field of Education (The Thibeault Commission). 

While with the Department of Education, Mr. Stevenson has directed the 
on-going study of school finance, and has brought to bear on the study his 
extensive knowledge on both public financing problems and the intricacies of 
ERJ[C*'f^^*ing within a political environment. 



***Cynthia V. L. Ward^** 
I was hired by Mr, Stevenson in the Summer of 1971 to assume the duties 
and title of Education Research Specialist. Mr. Stevenson was familiar with my 
work as a Research Associate for the Commission to Study the Entire F-^eld of 
Education and knew that from that experience I had some familiarity with the 
ways in which education was organized and managed in Rhode Island. In particula 
he thought that my association with the fiscal study undertaken for the Com- 
mission by Drs. James A. Kelly and Charles S. Benson would be useful to the 
Department. 

My academic credentials are somewhat suspect for someone investigating 
school finance. I graduated with a B. A. In Chemistry from Southern minois 
University in 1957 and completed an Ed. D. at Harvard University in 1966. In 
the interim I secured experience as a high school teacher and did advanced work 
at Oxford University. 

A large portion of my time since joining the Department has been spent 
collecting data, analyzing alternatives, writing descriptive materials, and 
answering questions on the funding of public schools. For mo it has been an 
experience that I would not like to have missed. 

***Robert A. Reutershan*** 
Robert A. Reutershan served as staff assistant in the Education 
Department's Division of Research, Planning^ and Evaluation from September of 
1972 through the middle of January 1973. Prior to that time he had served as 
a part-time intern in the Division for four months and as a full-time intern 
during the summer of 1972. Mr. Reutershan is a 1971 graduate of Colgate 
University and received his Master*s Degree in Public Administration in 
ERJCie of 1973 from the University of Rhode Island. 



CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 



In order to permit both the reader and the writer to analyze what has 

happened in Rhode Island in respect to the developments in the full state funding 

I 

saga, it is imperative that the events of this story be described in a logical 
sequence. To achieve this purpose, the description section has been written in 
three separate parts which represent the distinct phases of development. These 
phases will be presented sequentially and include these periods: 

a) The Pre-Proposal Period 

b) The Proposal Period 

c) The Post-Proposal Period 

The important, features and salient factors for each of these periods will 
be presented and discussed in an effort to reconstruct, as objectively and accu- 
rately as possible, the setting in which the events transpired. On the basis of 
this relevant, though admittedly selected information, the reader can judge the 
validity of the conclusions. 
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PRE-PROPOSAL PERIOD 
July 1971 - December 1972 



To appreciate what changes were later to be considered as possible 
alternatives to the existing method for funding elementary and secondary 
education in Rhods Island, it is necessary to examine the. present system. 
When the Board of Regents assumed their duties in September of 1969,.,|:heyj , 
inherited a method for state support to local districts of the percentage 
equalizing type, which is referred to as the State Aid Formula. A description 
of this system is included for readers who are unfamiliar with either this 
general type of state support system or for those interested in the specifics 
of the Rhode Island version. 

System for State Support for School Operations 

With the exception of two minor categorical aid programs, Rhode Island 
has had since 1960-61 a single, comprehensive program, of the equalizing 
percentage type for state financial assistance to local districts for school 
operations. Chapter 27, P.L. 1960, provides that the state will assume a 
given proportion of the locally determined school expenditures without limits - 
on the extent of these expenditures. One of the goals of this legislation is 
to preserve for the citizens of the local districts the right to determine the 
level of excellence of their schools and to provide the means to achieve this 
excellence. The "open-ended" provision included in the Rhode Island law is 
somewhat unique for state aid programs; its intent is to stimulate local initiative. 

to be eligible for state support, each district must meet two provisions 
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of the law: 

1. District must expend a minimum of $500 per pupil including state 

aid. (Presently, no district approaches this low level of 
spending, so that this provision poses no threat for discon- 
tinuance of state funding. However, at the time of enactment, 
the inclusion of this minimum did force some districts to 
increase the level of spending.) 

2. A minimum teacher salary of $4,000 is mandated. (The actual 

starting salaries in the districts far exceed this amount, so 
the intent of the provision in the law to maintain salaries at 
a reasonable level is negated.) 

The application of the state aid formula requires the determination 
of district expenditures in which the state will share and a ratio which 
represents the degree of state assumption of these costs. To determine reim- 
burseable expenditures, each district reports expenditures for current operation 
of the public schools on a form (Form 31) submitted to the State Department of 
Education, The forms are checked for accuracy- by the State Department, but are 
not audited. The decision as to what kinds of programs and functions are 
appropriate educational expenses remains in the hands of the local school 
committees, and they, not the state, establish the magnitude of the school 
expenditures. 

Form 31 is submitted in late summer and presents an accounting of the 
sums spent for the immediate preceding school year, called the reference year. 
For example, in August 1972 the expenditures reported were for the reference 
^-^r 1971-72. 

ERIC 
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Establishing the state share ratio involves several steps. Rather than 
apply a standard ratio to all districts, regardless of wealth, this portion of 
the state aid formula selectively determines the "fair share" of state support 
for each district. However, some districts (eleven of forty in 1972) benefit 
from a provision in the law which guarantees a minimum of a 30 percent reim- 
bursement. In affluent districts, therefore, degrees of wealth do not affect 
the state share ratio, and these districts receive the 30 percent reimbursement 
without regard to the actual property valuation behind each child. 

For all but the minimum (30 percent) districts, the state share ratio 
is related to the comparison of the equalized weighted assessed valuation, 
adjusted by median family income per resident pupil in average daily member- 
ship in the district, to the equivalent measures for the state. This portion of 
the formula attempts to provide a strong, positive relationship between the ability 
of the community to pay and the degree to which the state will share in providing 
funds for support of public schools. 

In the actual computation process, the first step is to devislop a standard 
tax rate for the state which would be adequate to raise sufficient funds to meet 
the minimum mandated program of $500 expended per pupil. The following steps 
are. required to compute the standard tax rate: 

1. The adjusted resident average daily membership* for the state 

is multiplied by $500, to which transportation costs are 
added to yield the cost of the basic program. 

2. The basic program is multiplied by an arbitrary constant (currisntly 

fixed at 0.65), which represents the overall average statewide 
local share of public school support, to deteririihei the proportion 
J of the support to be pro\)ided from local sources, i.e., the 
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property tax. 

3. The cost of 65 percent of the basic program (2) is divided by the 

equalized weighted assessed valuation for the state to determine 
the state standard tax rate. This value reflects the rate 
required to raise sufficient funds to provide for 65 percent of the 
basic school program. 
The state share ratio utilizes the state's standard tax rate and the 
local wealth l^actor (ewav) to determine the proportionate local -state share. 
These steps are required: 

1. F^nd the cost of the local basic program by multiplying the number 

of pupils in resident average daily membership by the mandated 
minimum program and add transportation costs. 

2. Apply the state standard tax rate to the local adjusted equalized 

weighted assessed valuation to determine the local share which 
is produced by the state standard rate. 

3. The difference between the cost of the local basic program and 

the local share produced by the state standard rate, divided by 
the cost of the basic program, yields that proportion of the basic 
program which will be provided by the state. This factor is 
known as the state share ratio. 
To ascertain the actual state entitlement due to the district, the state 
share ratio for the district is applied to the approved district expenditures 
for the reference year. Net expenditures are determined by subtracting received 
tuitions, federal aid to impacted districts funds (P,L. 874), other federal aid, 
and miscellaneous incomes from the total gross expenditures for school operations 
,y 3 reported on Line 90 of Form 31). 



In c*lgebraic form, the present state aid formula would appear 



G = E 



Where: 



t 

ewav 

EWAV 
radm 
RADM 
X 



ewav 

(radm x $500)+ t 



EWAV 

(RADM X $500)+ T 



G - State share entitlement to the district 

E = Approved net expenditures for the district for the reference year 
T - Transportation cost for all districts 

Transportation cost for individual districts 



Equalized weighted assessed valuation adjusted by a factor which 
represents the reV cionship of the median family income of the 
community to median family income of the state as a whole 

Equalized weighted assessed valuation for the state 

Resident average daily membership for the district 

Resident average daily membership for the state 

Arbitrary constant denoting the overall average community share ratio^ 
presently set at 0.65 



Sections IV and V of Chaf-ier ^£0 (P.L. 1967) provide categorical aid to 
disadvantaged pupils and handicapped pupils. Tnese sections were included to 
provide some financial relief for the urban-industrial communities which have a 
disproportionate number of these pupils. Two million dollars is appropriated 
annually for distribution to the districts according to the latest known ratio 
of Title I [Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (P.L. 89-1 oj] entitlement 
pupils in a district to the total Title I entitlement pupils in the state. 
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The Title I entitlement pupils are determined by a count of children of low 
income families, in foster homes, and in families receiving Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children. The Department of Education is responsible for computing 
the ratios for the distribution of this money. 

Categorical aid for the handicapped is established at one million dollars 
annually. The money is to be used to assist local school districts to expand 
programs and/or help defray the costs of existing programs* The allocations 
to each district are based upon the ratio which the number of handicapped children 
in the district bears to the total number of handicapped pupils in the state* An 
annual census is conducted by the Department of Education to detenriine the number 
of students in each district who are classified as handicapped** 

Contemplated Changes to Present System 

Certain aspects of the existing state support system have long incurred the 
displeasure of state legislators. The open-ended feature was made a provision of 
the law to stimulate local initiative to provide creative, innovative educational 
programs and to insure local determination of spending levels. This provision 
places a burden upon the state to match local spending according to the state 
share ratio level, as determined by the formula, without permitting the legislature 
to play any part in deciding the actual level of spending. The charge that, "they 
(the local districts) have the say while we (the state legislature) must pay/' is 
a frequently heard complaint, especially as the end of a legislative session 

*A suit brought by the Rhode Island Society for Autistic Children, Inc. against 
the Board of Regents and several heads of various state departments may have a 
significant impact on future allocat' jns of funds under this statute. The suit 
charges that due process and equal protection have been denied to many students 
placed in special education classes. The results of this case may cause altera- 
O jns in the number of students in special education classes in the state. 



approaches and additional state funds are needed to provide adequate matching 
P]onies. The difficulty of correctly estimating what funds will be necessary 
to meet the state's share of school operations costs is also a headache for the 
legislature. The actual expenditure figures for the reference year on which 
reimbursement is made are available in August, while the legislature usually 
adjourns in May. The early estimates of local expenditures on which the initial 
budget figure is based have, in the last few years, proved to be too low. The 
necessity for a special appropriation coupled with the high cost of the program 
does little to endear the state aid system of school support to the legislature. 

State legislators took on the open-ended issue in their long 1971 session 
with hopes of finding some way of curtailing this spending. They were dis- 
appointed. 

Governor Licht, too, expressed concern on this issue, and in his 1969 

inaugural address he stated: 

Rhode Island is faced with serious fiscal problems. 
Over the past few years our citizens have been 
witness to a staggering increase in expenditures 
of state government. If these expenditures con- 
tinue unchecked, the fiscal integrity of the state 
will be seriously threatened. 

The facts are these; The state operates under open- 
ended spending legislation, principally In the 
areas of aid to local schools, public assistance 
and medical assistance. Furthermore the fiscal re- 
quirements for higher education have escalated beyond 
original projections . . . The spiralling cost of 
health care and the very formula under which the state 
medicaid program is administered make it impossible 
to project an accurate budget in that area* 

Later in his administration, the Governor changed his mind and expressed 
the opinion that placing a ceiling on open-ended spending merely would redirect 
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the pressure to another quarter. He emphasized his belief that the freezing 
of school aid would shift the cost of education from state taxes to local 
property taxes. 

Accompanying these concerns about the system for distributing state 
aid was the continually spiralling cost of education. Costs rose from $16 million 
in state aid to local districts for school operations in 1953 to $65 million in 
1973, a rise far in excess of combined effects of inflation and growing student 
populations. As costs mounted, the legislature pressed the educational 
establishment to defend these increases and to investigate means to reverse 
or at least slacken the trend. 

The most direct link of the legislature^ with the operation of schools is 
through the State Department of Education^ It was through this channel that the 
legislature, in the person of Senator Francis P. Smith, Chairman of the State 
Finance Committee, made clear an interest in this issue to Henry W. Stevenson, Jr-, 
Assistant Commissioner for the Division of Research, Planning, and Evaluation. 
Mr. Stevenson, because of his broad experience in the field of public finance, 
as a result of 25 years with the Rhode Island Public Expenditure Council, was 
uniquely prepared to assume the task of grappling with this problem- One of his 
first concerns upon assuming his role in the Department in January of 1971 was to 
identify t^re school finance issue as a major area for investigation. 

In an interview with Mr. Stevenson,* he recalled three primary reasons 

*Mr. Stevenson was interviewed and his comments were taped by Robert Reutershan 
on May 31, 1973. 
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that he made the choice. He listed these reasons 



1) The concern of the people in the General Assembly and 1n the 

state administration relative to the mandated increase 
brought about by the operations of the present school 
aid formula. 

2) The requirements in law (Title 16-7-33} that the operations 

of the state aid act be periodically examined for 
possible improvement. 

3) As result of the requirement in the 1969 Education Act that 

the Board of Regents report to the Legislature recommenda- 
tions on the number and size of school districts, the con- 
sultant firm of Engelhardt and Engelhardt, Inc. was 
retained in 1970 to investigate the problem. The 
Engelhardt report* includisd a section by Joseph Cronin 
in which the suggestion was made that a possible change in 
the method of state financing of public schools might be 
worth considering. This stimulated Interest on the part 
of the Commissioner, who thought that a study of alterna- 
tives of financing education should precede any considera- 
tion for the establishment of new school regions. 



As early as July 1971, Mr. Stevenson assigned the task of exploring and 
evaluating possible modifications or alterations to the state aid formula to me, 
as my first assignment as a member of the research staff. 



^"New Patterns for Public Education in Rhode Uland," Volume 2, Engelhardt and 
JC-ngelhardt, Inc. April 1971, pages 29-32. 



Alte rnate M odels for AllocaHin] St ate School Aid 

Stemming from the identification of public school finance as a major 
research problem, an investigation of the state aid fcrmula was undertaken. 
By August 1971, six different models were proposed for Departmental review. 
Each of these models is described briefly, as a way of indicating the thinking 
of the Research staff after the study had been underway for a month. 
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Model I - State aid formula to remain essentially unchanged 

Model la - Retain the present formula intact, and eliminate 
the basic minimum 30 percent aid provision; each 
district would be given its "fair share" as 
computed from the formula. 

Model II - Limit the reimbursements permitted under the 
school aid formula by specifying which items 
and services would be eligible for inclusion. 

Model Ila - Realizing that some line items of school expend- 
itures ac^e regularly reduced when budgets are 
tight (for instance instructional material), 
supplementary grants would be earmarked for these 
expenditures to offset a depressed level of spending. 

Model III - Exclude from reimbursement those special programs 
which tend to inflate school costs (e.g. handi- 
capped, disadvantaged, special education, voca- 
tional education, 5duU education, etc.), and 
fund these programs directly from the St^te budget. 

Model Ilia - Identify those programs and services which could be 
most economically and effectively provided by the 
state, and fund these directly from the state budget. 
This model is explicitly linked to reorganization of 
districts and could logically be a pri/^ary step in this 
direction. Some services to be so funded might include: 
transportation, purchasing of supplies 9nd equipment, 
food services, and data processing. 

Model IV - Retain the open-end provision for all expenditures 
in the category of "Instruction'' and make a flat 
allotment on a per pupil basis for all other 
expenditures. 



Model V - Eliminate the state school aid formula nnd substitute 
flat grants to the districts on a per pupil basis. 
Grants could be of varying magnitudes for different 
student populations. Assuming t'nat a given amount 
of mcnoy is available from the State to support 
education at the local level » this money would be 
distributed between districts according to the number 
of pupils in average daily membership. To reinstate 
the equal ization factor into this grant system all monies 
for local education both from income and property taxes 
would be collected on an equalized statewide basis. 
Wealthy and poor communities alike would pay their 
appropriate share, and each comiifunity would have the 
option of funding educational activities at a higher 
rate if they so choose by raising additional funds at 
the local level • 

Model VI - Fund local school districts based on attainment of 
desired outcomes. Having structured statewide 
objectives for education, districts which could 
demonstrate that these goals were being met v;ould 
be rewarded, thus making education a competitive 
business. 



Each proposed model was accompanied by a listing of probable advantages 
and disadvantages which might result on implementation, and a suggested study 
program for invc'Stigating the feasibility of each. 

The decision was made within the Department that all the suggested 
models shoLOd be considered and, that prior to judging the suitability of each, a 
cost analysis of each model was required. Therefore, a data collection effort 
was mounted to secure the necessary if^formation to test the fiscal requirements 
of the proposed possibilities. To achieve this end^ the models were spelled 
out in sufficient detail that data could be secured and an analytical program 
written for each model. Eventually, 35 separate possibilities were defined and 
categorized Into three types by the Research Section. The three different 
classifications of modifications and the specific changes necessary for implementa- 
tion are listed on the following pages. 
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Type I - Modifications Which Require' No Change in the Basic Format of the 
State Aid Formula 

1. Change the pu;1l base frcm RADM to school district's total 
population comt. 

2p Weight the pupil base by counting "economically disadvantaged" 
pupils as more then one. (1.5 and 2,0 were used) 

3. Weight the pupil base by counting "educationally disadvantaged" 
pupils as more than one. (1.5 and 2.0 were used) 

4. Lower the arbitrary formula i'actor from 0.65 to 0.60 and 0.50. 

5. Eliminate the guaranteed minimum of 30 percG^>t. 

6. Increase the guaranteed minimum to 35 percent. 

Type II - Elimination of Special Programs and/or Services from the Formula 

K Eliminate all instructional salaries from reimbursement 
formula and fund as state allocation. 

2. Eliminate all instructional and administrative salaries 
from reimbursement formula and fund as state allocation. 

3. Eliminate all instructional and administrative salaries 
and associated fringe benefits (retirement, federal social 
security, health insurance, life insurance, etc,) from the 
reimburisement formula and have the state assume these costs. 

4. Eliminate from local educational expenditures all contributions 
to the teachers* retirement fund supplied from local revenues, 

5. State assumption of program costs for special education students, 

6. State assuinption of vocational education program costs, 

7. State assumption of costs for transporting students. 

8. State assumption of food service costs, 

9. State assumption of health services costs. 

10* State assumption of expenditures for data processing services. 

11. State assumption of ^the cost of evening schools and summer 
schools. 

Q ^ 12. State assumption of the costs for special services (i.e. 

ERJC transportation, food, health, data processing, and evening 

™°"°" and sii^mmer schools). 



13. State assumption of costs for auxiliary agencies. 

14. Restriction of reimbursement formula to instructional costs 
only, with the- provision of a flat grant to cover other 
expenditures. 

15. State assumption of instructional salary and benefit costs, 
reimbursement for other instructional costs, and a flat grant 
for other expenses. 

16. Limit reimbursements to a given percentage of the state 
average per pupil expenditure. 

17. Limit reimbursement to 3 given percentage of the district 
expenditures for the year prior to the reference year. 

Type III - Substitution of Other Types of Funding Systems for the Percentage 
Equalizing Formula 

1. Replace formula with a simplified version. 

2. Replace formula with an equalization grant based upon a 
weighted measure of student need. 

The primary reason for going through the exercise of listing each of these 
considered alternatives is to indicate the breadth of the information required to 
evaluate the results of eacht in terms of costs. Much of the data were available 
in the Department and needed only to be secured, checked, and prepared in the 
correct format. The fiscal reporting form {jForm 31) required of each district 
by July 3]st each year provides the data which are the basis on which the state 
entitlement for the district is calculated^ was an invaluable source of information. 
From the sample form in Appenr' .t A it is clear that data, on expenditures according 
to function' are readily avsiilable. It is at times like these that one is extremely 
lucky to be working In a state with only 40 separate school districts, for the 
tedium of a task of this type would be unbearable for all but the true devotee of 
figures if many more districts were inv'olved> The time and mental anguish required 
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to insure that the correct figures were recorded and that equivalent data were 
secured, due to the fact that the districts are not unifomi in their reporting 
procedures, 'was not incidental. Since Form 31 is not audited (it is only a 
reporting form), strict recording procedures are not enforced; for reimbursement 
purposes it makes little difference in which column the figures are placed so 
long as the total is correct. However," when the cost by function is the issue, 
careful reading of the forms, the postulating of reasonable assumptions, and 
checking back with individual districts is necessary, if the figures are to be 
within a reasonable error range. 

In addition to the data available on local expenditures from From 31, 
other types of required information were collected from a variety of sources. 
A summary indicating data type and source is recorded in Table I. 
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TABLE I 

Data Rcquireinents for Proposed Alternatives 
1970-71 



^ 1ype of Oata 


Source of Data 


^ocal expenditures for school operation by 
function (1970-71) 


rorm Ji - j^udmc icnooi unance 

R.I, Department of Education, 1970-71 


t-nardcier 1 St 1 C5 or irie proTessionai statt 
n tlie local districts 


Teacher Certification Permanent Record ond 
Annual Teacher Survey (See Appendix B) 
R.I. Department of Education 


osts for providing programs for different 
Types of special education students 


Information on costs compiled 1968, 
updated to 1970-71 
R.I. Department of Education 


Number of special education students by 
ype in each district 


Annual Census of Special Education Students 
H.I. Department ot tducation iy/u-/i 


Estimates of costs of school lunch programs 


Comniuhique from the Coordinator of 

School Food Services 

R.I. Department of Education 1970-71 


^st estimates of health insurance plans 
for professional personnel in each district 


Cofnmunique from Rhode Island Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield - October 1971 


Fopulatlon count estimated for school districts 


U.S. Census - 1970 


Title I count of economically disadvantaged 
students 


Information provided by the R.I. Department 
of Education - Title I Office - 1970-71 


Testing results used to estimate edu- 
c tional ly disadvantaged students 


R.I. Department of Education • Statewide 
Testing Program - 1970-71 


"^-jacher retirement contributions 


R.I, Department of Administration 
1970-71 


. .timated cost of vocational education 
Kogram 


Consultation with research staff member 
completing an analysis of vocational education 
costs 

R.I. Department of Education - 1970-71 
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From the time the original data for 1970-71 were available in late 
August until the necessary facts v;ere accumulated to run the cost estimates, 
hours of both secretarial and professional staff time were spent compiling the 
figures. By late October 1971, the first computer analyses were made and by 
hand checking the results on a sampling basis the programming was refined until 
useable results were produced by mid-December. 

The computer print out* was designed to show the calculated estimated 
cost of each of the alternatives for 1970-71 and to compare this cost both 
in absolute and percentage terms with the true state reimbursement expenditures 
for 1970-71. In all of these calculations federal funds were removed before 
any of the data were submitted for analysis, so that only state and local 
funds are part of the consideration the rationale for this being that federal 
funds would remain the same regardless of the state system of funding, and 
therefore could be eliminated as a simplification step. 

A Questjon of Equity 

While work was underway to generate and evaluate possible modifications 
to the Rhode Island funding system, events outside our borders occurred which 
had a significant impact upon our next step. On August 31, 1971, the California 
State Supreme Court in a 6-to-l decision held that the California system of 
financing public school education violated the equal protection provision of the 
14th Amendment of the Federal Constitution. This landmark decision and the 
others that followed in late 1971 and 1972 were to have a decided effect in 



*A photo-copy of a sample of the data display format for these runs is 
O jcluded in Appendix C. 
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determining which of the alternatives would be seriously considered. Although 

the Rhode Island DepartmJnt of Education had originally addressed the problem of 

public school finance prior to the Serrano decision, this decision both reduced 

the necessity of considering as mdny different plans for distributing funds, and 

highlighted the necessity of considering the equity of the methods by which 

funds were raised. 

The consideration of the equal protection argument, as it applies to 

education, necessitated an examination of the Rhode Island Constitution. One 

early analysis* of .this issue by a staff member of the Research Section lead to 

the following conclusion: 

The Rhode Island Constitution places an injunction on all 
the people which should be heeded constantly. 

Section 1, The diffusion of knowledge, as well as of 
virtue, among the people, being essential to 
the preservation of their rights and liber- 
ties, it shall be the duty of the general 
assembly to promote public schools,- and to 
adopt all means which they may deem necessary 
and proper to secure to the people the 
advantages and opportunities of education. 

Section 2. ATI free governments are Instituted for 
the protection, safety and happiness of the 
people. All laws, therefore, should be made 
for the good of the whole; and the burdens 
of the state ought to be fairly distributed 
among its citizens. 

Two major problems, neither of which are intrinsically educa- 
tional but have overriding political implications, have re- 
stricted the expansion of equal educational opportunities to all 
youth of Rhode Island. Hangovers from political decisions of 
the nineteenth century, they hamper the development of state 
educational policy and the sincere efforts of chief school ad- 
ministrators and dedicated school committees, who attempt to 
create meaningful educational experiences for youth who will 
spend their adulthood in the twenty-first century. 

^^^^^idward F. Wilcox, "Constitutional Considerations For School District 
y\J|^ Reorganization" . 
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Solution of the problems of distributing the burden of supporting 
public education fairly among all the citizens of the state and 
creating school administrative areas in Rhode Island large enough 
to support a full, varied and complete educational program to 
meet the individual needs of all youth in an efficient and 
economic manner are major goals of the Board of Rege'^'.s. 

This document suggests the constitutional ground which might 
compel a state to create within its boundaries school districts 
which will act as the vehicles for meeting these goals. 
Constitutional considerations suggest that taxpayers or 
parents of school children nay have .a right to compel the 
state to create school government structures which will not by 
their very nature "or size, deprive one group of a benefit 
accorded the other. 

Interpretation ?of the Fourteenth Amendment suggests that 
states may be required to reorganize school districts because: 

I Indirect Discrimination 

The equal protection clause may be violated when 
a state creates school districts wherein the 
curricula in one district are less relevant to 
students' needs and experiences than another 
district or the teachers are less responsive 
to the student needs and inequalities of equal 
educational opportunity exist (for example, 
subject matter offerings and uniform texts.) 



II School Committees and Voting Rights 

If local school boards can be viewed as rep- 
resenting their electors in the working out 
of a state-wide legislative function , school 
d i strict reapportionment may be const i t u t i on- 
ally required. The legislature, having crea- 
ted a unique quasi-legislative state-wide 
elected forum for the development of the 
state's educational policy, is therefore 
bound to establish school districts of roughly 
equivalent population. 



Because of the political sensitivity of the state toward even exploring 
the possibilities of the reorganization of school districts, as evid(itnced by the 
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Regents initial sally into this issue and the unwillingness of the Commissioner 
and other members of the Department' to jeopardize the chances of public school 
fiscal reform by tying this concept directly to district reorganization, another 
course of action was selected. This course, which lead to The Proposal, is 
summarized in the next section. 



IN-P EVIEW 

The Pre-Proposal Period, extending over the six months from the summer 
of 1971 until the winter, was characterized as the exploratory phase of this 
project. During this period new personnel were becoming acquainted with the 
operation of the Department, the issue of school finance, and each other; 
data resources were located and tapped; and events relating to this issue in 
other states were noted and commented upon by both those in and out of the 
educational profession. The stage was set. 
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THE PROPOSAL PERIOD 
December 1971 - April 197? 



The interest blossoming in Rhode Island on the school finance issue is 

typified in these excerpts from an editorial which appeared in the Providence 

Journal on December 8, 1971. 

Anger in Rhode Island over public ischool costs comes 
from placing these costs alongside the over-burdened 
local property tax. The mood we suspect, would change, 

the rising costs were measured according to a much 
niore substantial tax base, as, for instance, a state- 
wide equalized education tvA. 



It isn't that poor localities are asking a concession 
from their rich neighbors in this situation; rather 
they seek mutual recognition of the right of equal 
opportunity for public education of high quality. 

Once a firm commitment is made to this purpose, then 
there is an opening for calm and intelligent debate 
over what should be elements of a fair formula for 
state-wide equalization tax.* 

Against this backdrop a conference was planned by the Rhode Island 

Association of School Superintendents, the CurriculuTi Research and Development 

Center of the University of Rhode Island, and the State Department of Education 

for January 20, 1972 at the Quidnessett Country Club. The topic of the conference 

was "Alternative Financing of Education". 



The Conference 

In mid-December as the conference was planned, an impressive group of 
speakers was asked to appear, including nationally known figures as well as 



^Providence Journal , December 8, 1971, page 62. 
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Rhode Islanders. Speaking to the issue of the national perspective on school 
finance were Senator Claiborne Pell of Rhode Island; Dr. John Ottina, U.S. 
Deputy Commissioner of Education for Mangaement; and Dr. Joel Berke*, then of the 
Brookings Institution in Washington. Dr. Fred G. Burke and Joseph Oakie, then 
the Vermont Commissioner of Education, were to represent the states' perspective 
and Philip W. Noel, at that time Mayor of Warwick and President of the Rhode 
Island League of Cities and Towns, was to speak as a chief executive of a city 
that applied state financing plans to a specific school budget. 

The number of invited participants to this conference was reasonably 
small and included the superintendents of all forty school districts, the 
members of the Board of Regents, the presidents of the three state institutions 
of higher education, selected members of the State Department of Education s and 
a few selected guests. The total number in attendance was less than 80. 

Commissioner Burke made the decision that he would take this opportunity 
to make a substantive speech, bringing several of his critical concerns for 
education together in a single presentation. He called upon the research 
staff to expand upon an idea for the support of public schools which had been 
taking shape out of the confused arnjy of alternatives, and which had been 
altered in light of the court decisions* 

When asked why he decided to surface this controversial proposal in this 
manner. Dr. Burke recounted that he had talked with his staff about the court 
decisions and was concerned about what might happen in Rhode Island if the 

*It should be noted that Joel Berke is a friend and a former student of Commissioner 
Burke's in addition to being one of the nationally recognized experts in the field 
of school finance. His strongly held views on the necessity of establishing 
more equitable systems for public sch'ool support are well documented. 
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courts found our law unconstitutional, for we had made no provision to cope with 
that situation. He went on to explain, "this led to an attempt on ry part to 
utilize my prior experience as a scholar to develop a position paper which would 
set forth the situation, as I saw it, which I considered a crisis. . , . The 
purpose was to bring the issue into the open."* 

Chris^fnns v/eek, with its merriment and general laxity, slowed the >:>roject 
to a halt, but by the first v;eek of the new year a document had been prepared 
by the Research Section entitled "Financing Public School Operations - Tentative 
Suggestions," The contents of this document included a brief recounting of the 
present status of the Rhode Island funding system for public schools in terms of 
equity and proposed alternatives for raising and distributing revenue f^r 
education. Within the revenue raising section the topics for discussion 
encompassed: total reliance on the income tax, implementation of a statewide 
property tax on all property, use of residential property tax alone to raise school 
funds from local sources, a shift from heavy reliance on local funds to a 
greater reliance on state revenue, removal of miscellaneous tax revenues 
distributed by the state to local cormiuni ties , and a power equalizing proposal. 
Discussed under the distribution of revenues were the possibilities of funding 
according to student needs, using cost differentials based on pupil weightings 
and a per pupil grant scheme, and funding of special services directly from 
state sources (such as - transportation and professional salaries and benefits). 
The fiscal impact of each possibility was examined in terms of its effect upon 
the state and on seven sample districts chosen to reflect selected characteristics 



*Taped interview of Or. Burke by Robert Reutershan, June 6, 1973* 
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known to be crucial in school financing in Rhode Island, A majority ot* thc:^ 
suggestions wore incorporated as one of the four sections of the Commissioner's 
speech, "Some Tentative Proposals for the Finance and Managefnent of Education 
in Rhode Island."* 

Cohimissioner Burke sent copies of the speech, which came from the press 
on the very morning of the conference, directly to Governor Licht and the 
members of the Board of Regents. 

The Burke Plan for Statev/ide Funding 

Before turning to a consideration of the impact of the statewide funding 
proposal, it is important to summarize the basic components of the plan, as 
it was fiT^i.t presented in public on January 20, 1972. Paraphrasing from an 
article that appeared in the Providence Evening Bulletin on that day, the 
CommissiOi'>er of Education*^ proposal (dubbed from the beginning as the "Burke 
Plan*') would resuli in a "fundamental rebuilding of Rhode Island's structure 
for financiriQ public school operations/' In a set of suggestions with far 
reaching im(;)l /cations , it was proposed that the entire cost of public 
elementary and secondary school operations be borne equally by a new state- 
v/ide property tax and an Increased personal income tax. Dr. Burke advocated 
that the state establish a uniform salary scale for all teachers end 
administrators, handle all teacher contract negotiations and assume all 
costs of pupil transportation, and that the "weighted pupiV techni<iue 
be used to distribute other funds. Rhode Island public schools receive nearly 
two^thirds of their support from local property taxes and approximately one 
third from the state (exclusive of federal support); the '*Burke formuU^' 



g^**'Some Tentative Proposals for the Finance and Management of Education in 
jgRJChode Island/' Fred Burke, State Department of Education, Odnudry 20, 1972, 
fimMfflopy included in Supplementary Materials. 
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would revise these proportions so that the state shared the cost roughly 50-50 
with local governments. The key to the proposal would be the new statewide 
property tax; the statewide levy would be a uniform rate applied to each city 
and town. The plan would mean sharp redirections in the local property tax rate 
for education - reductions of up to 40 percent in some communities, while 
property tax increases would occur in some of the more affluent cities and towns. 
The state personal income tax rate would rise from the present 15 percent of the 
federal Income tax to more tiian 20 percent under this proposal^ to raise the 
other half of the reqt*ired funds. 

Dr. Burke reviewed the present state formula for aiding school districts 
and noted that it was regarded as the third best system in the nation in terms of 
equalizing spending (NEFP aSf^ssment). However, he indicated that this was not 
good enough. 

The Comjuissioner^ speaking on the subject of school district regional iza- 
tion, also suggested that \school districts with less than 5,000 pupils "cannot 
effectively prcvide quality education" and th>at the Department might recommend 
consolidation of such districts over a period of several years. 

The proposal, according to Dr. Burke, was designed to promote a "dialogue" 
across the whole range of Rhode Island's public school financial quesfcions. He 
hoped such dialogue would lead to "a consensus for educational reform," which 
would encourage fundamental revisions in the state's educational finance laws by 
the General Assembly. 

It is important to note that the same news article reported that the Com- 
missioner had made clear that these proposals were his own responsibility, and 
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not those of the Board of Regents or the Department of Education. He did, 
however, credit the Department's researchers with helping to develop his 
data.*- 

This story, as it presented the factr. to the pubHc, was essentially 
accurate, a result facilitated by a news briefing for Brian Dickinsorv, the 
reporter, on the evening preceding the conference by Cormiissioner Burke and 
inyself, and the reporter's presence at the conference* 

The reception the Commissioner's speech received was one of cautious 
curiosity. and immediate interest was shown in the effects of the proposal 
upon individual districts, not just the seven used for illustrative pur- 
poses • The participants were informed that the development of a computer 
program to analyze the cost effects upon all districts was underway by the 
Division of Research, Planning, and Evaluation, and that these results 
would be distributed as soon as they were completed. 

The predictable issues of local control and the problem of mainte- 
nance of "light-house" schools were raised during course of the questioning 
period. However, .state education sources said firmly "that the plan should 
not be construed as an attempted power grasp or a move toward eliminating 
the voice of local school cortinitt^es in school operations." From the be- 
ginning, one of the basic goals of the plan was to maintain all decision- 
making authority at the lowest lev&l of management able to deal with whatever 
questions were raised. 



*Pfov1dence Evenin g Bulletin , "Burke Suggests State Tax to Run Public 
Schools, " - ^January 20, 1972, page 1, by-line - Brian Dickinson. 



The dinner speaker at the conference, then Mayor of Warwick and now 
Governor Philip W. Noel, termed Dr. Burke's proposal a "courageous step*' and 
iJaid that the Rhode Island Lei^gue of Cities and Towns should "stand with 
Dr, Burke and urge people to put aside resistance to change." 

A headline in the evening paper of January 21, 1972 proclaimed 
"Burke Proposal Hailed by Noel; Other Politicians More Cautious.*'* Speaker 
of the House Joseph A. Bevilacqua declined to make an appraisal of the 
proposal until Governor Licht presented his special message on education to 
the General Asr,embly, while House Majority Leader Rep. Frederick Lippitt said 
that* though he favored the proposal in principle, he had not had enough time 
to study it in depth. 

An editorial in the Providence Evening Bulletin on January 21, 1972, 
lauded the Coninissioner for his "boldly imaginative proposal*' and suggejjted 
that "the plan could be expected to generate opposition In some geograf^hic 
and educational areas." It reminded the readers of the Boaf*d of Regents 
abortive attempt in 1970 to reach an acceptable stand on possible reorganiza- 
tion of school districts and suggested that total state assumption of school 
finance might well generate opposition based again on fear of the loss of 
local control of education,** 

Another story in the Sunday paper of that same week again explained 
the basic component of the plan and quoted the Commissioner's comments. The 
filial paragraph of this story stressed the point that 0r. Burke did not claim 

* Providence Evening Bu1]et1n > January 21 » 1972. 

O ' ^Providence Evening Bullet in, Editorial ''Dr. Burke^s Remedy," 
ERIC January 21, 1972, page 18. 
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that his paper should be taken as a definitive document, but rather that he 
had prepared it ns a point of departure for discussion and that he ac- 
knowledged that more statistical work was needed before the full impact of 
the proposal could be evaluated** 

Another source of comments on the proposal was submitted to Dr. Burke 
on a personal basis by one district school board chairman. This assessment 
is an example of what many people were thinking, but few expressed openlyy 
when the proposal was presented* Quoting directly from the text 

First let me say that this proposal exhibits 
the boldness and imagination that have become the 
hallmark of the Commissioner, I think it is a 
sincere, viable and provocative proposal and I am 
sure will generate much heat and I hope some 
light* 

History has shown that anyone who dares to 
introduce , espouse , extend s expand or in any way 
^ool around with the income tax in Rhode Island 
no matter how real the need or how noble the 
cause has a very short public half life. 

Many other problems were touched upon in this review, such as whether 
shifting the tax burden from property to income provides any relief, will- 
ingness of wealthy districts to help finance education across the state, 
necessity of providing some means whereby wealthy districts could spend more 
if they chose, and the question of the relationship between money spent and 
the quality of education* The total product was an insightful probe into 
the weaknesses and practical limitations of the plan*** Few others took 
either the time or the trouble to analyze the plan or to think through iVs 
implications. 



* Providence Sunday Journal , "A Far-Reaching New Plan on Financing Schools," 

O „ January 23, 1972, page 6-4, 
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Howevem, the Department of Education was flooded with requests for 
the Commissioner's speech. The imposing length, some 59 pages in the com- 
plete text, made it difficult to have sufficient copies prepared quickly 
to meet the demand. As a partial solution to the problem of making the 
basic ideas of the plan available quickly, a single page fact sheet was 
compiled which contained a statement of the problem, the goals for the 
plan, and three alternative possibilities for both the distribution and 
raising of revenues for education. Rather than summarize the contents of 
this single sheet, a copy has been inserted in Appendix D; This sheet was 
produced in mass quantity the week after the proposal was presented and 
was distributed throughout the Spring of 1972 to people seeking information 
on the statewide funding proposal. Two printings of 500 copies each were 
made of this sheet and almost 1,000 copies have been distributed to people 
across the stater 

There was no question that some people thought initiation of a con- 
cept as broad as this one on school finance was beyond the role of the 
Commissioner and should have been raised instead by the Board of Regents or 
the Governor. In his own words, the Commissioner refuted this charge. "My 
own feeling is that, in addition to the obligation laid down by the Board 
of Regents and those If^hererit In the Act (1969 Education Act), anyone 
charged with state education systems has the implicit responsibHity to pro- 
viiJe leadership to suggest alternatives to achieving certain endls."* 



Q Interview, o£. c1t . , June 6, 1973. 
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When asked whether he would do it differently, if he had it to do over 

again, the Coimissioner replied, 

I am not sure. I think the sequence 
of events and timing of the presentation of 
the paper might have been improved. The 
idea to me was utterly essential; it had to 
emerge; it had to surface. The time, I 
thought, v/as right for it, and I was con- 
vinced, as a professional, that educational 
reform in the state required this and I was 
searching for a way to surface this idea, 
so that it would become an issue in the 
state. I wanted to avoid taking a path 
which had any risk of it becoming aborted. 
Therefore, rather than developing a De- 
partment position, where some of the ideas 
might have been shot down as part of the 
management team process or of taking it to 
the Regents as a position paper seeking 
support, where there were very good chances 
that it would have been shot down despite 
the support it might have had elsewhere, 
the alternative was to find a platform. 1 
thought the closed conference with the 
Regents invited might be a good time to 
explore this area. It got more publicity 
than I thought it might, v/hich made it con- 
troversial. This may have had an effect 
upon my effectiveness, thereafter, with 
some of the members of the Board of Regents, 
But, conceivably, if I had it to do all over 
again, there might have been a better way, 
although at the moment, I cannot conceive 
of it " to have rry cake and eat it too. 
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Workshop on Financ i ng Public School Education in Rhode Is 1 and 

Stemming from an immediate reaction to the proposal voiced by 
Edward R. Martin, Chairman of the Rhode Island Association of School 
Superintendents, in his role as toastmaster at the Quidnessett meeting 
that the proposal "deserves some real study", the Department pledged to 
arrange a forum in which the proposal could be openingly discussed. At a 
meeting with Superintendent Martin during the last week in January, it was 
decided that a workshop should be held to provide the opportunity for peo- 
ple to learn more about the plan and express their opinions on its merits. 
Wednesday, Apri.l 5, 1972, was chosen as a date for the workshop v/hich would 
allow the Department sufficient time to prepare explanatory materials and 
the cost analysis of the effect of the plan on each district, and v;hich was 
compatible with school calendars. 

The workshop was sponsored jointly by the Division of Educational 
Studies at Rhode Island College, which provided the meeting space and 
handled the technical arrangements, the Curriculum Research and Development 
Center of the University of Rhode Island, which paid the cost of the simula- 
tion activity, and the Rhode Island Association of School Superintendents 
which, through its newsletter, encouraged its members to attend. A steering 
committee composed of a representative from each of these groups, inclucfed: 
Dr, Jack L, Larsen, Rhode Island College, Dr. Robert W. MacMillan, University 
of Rhode Island, Superintendent Edward Martin, East Providence Public 
Schools, and myself, planned the program and assembled the invitation list. 
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Those invited to attend included superintendents, lecji slaters , members of 
the Board of Regents, teacher organization representatives, municipal offi- 
cials, college educators, citizens' groups , students, and others. From the 
170 invitations that were sent, approximately 85 people attended the day 
long meeting. 

In addition to a presentation of the plan by Dr. Burke and a, panel 
discussion of the plan by individuals representing different interest 
groups, the major activity of the day was the use of a simulated computer 
exercise in which groups of participants, by group consensus, could select 
different variables and model their own finance programs. I personally was 
intrigued by the idea of using the gaming technique as a teaching device 
after having tried the NEFP simulation exercise at a meeting in Washington 
in November 1971, and after having observed the APEX Game, developed at 
Michigan State University. The realization that the already prepared com- 
puter program, which the Department was using to ^unalyze the cost effect of 
the proposal would, with the insertion of a selection of different choices, 
provide an adequate, vehicle for the game, gave me the incentive to pursue 
this idea. The result was the development of the Computer Simulation 
Exercise for Statewide Funding for Education, complete with a User's 
Manual, Input Decision Sheet, and Group Leaders' Manual. {See Supplementary 
Materials). Draft materials for the exercise were tried out with volunteers 
in a mock workshop for the Department, and resulting revisions were made. 
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During the week preceding! the workshop, twelve group leaders were trained. 
Each of the Ictidors was responsible for guiding a randomly selected group of par- 
ticipants through each of the decision steps. The underlying theory behind this 
device was that if people were forced into defending a position on the issue in 
front of a group, they would be more interested in understanding the issue. 
Immediate feedback on the results was provided before the end of the workshop, 
when computer print-outs were made available for each group. The support of the 
personnel of the Rhode Island Junior College Resource Computer Center was 
essential, for to insure the success of the game, it was absolutely necessary to 
provido the participants with the results of their decisions. 

The objectives of the workshop, which included - 

1, to continue the dialogue in public school financing with the ultimate 
goal of evolving an improved plan for Rhode Island, 

2, to involve the participants in the actual selection of alternatives 
and provide the opportunity for the participants to observe the 
results of their decisions, 

3, to encourage the exchange of opinions between many different groups 
and individuals about the funding of education in Rhode Island in 
order to refine current thinking, 

were reasonably well achieved, although the interest in the principles of the 
proposed plan were somewhat obfuscated by the release of the cost-effect data. 
Participants at the workshop were each given a copy of the second docu- 
ment in the school finance series, "A Second Step Toward Statewide ""unding for 
Rhode Island's Public Schools,"* developed by the Research Divisi 

*"A Second Step Toward Statewide Funding for Rhode Island's Public Schools," 
Rhode Island Department of Education; March 10, 1973. Copy included in 
Supplementary Materials. 
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In the report, the effect of the revenue raising and distribution plan on each 
of the forty districts was displayed both as absolute increases and decreases 
and as percentage changes. The press coverage of the evening of April 5th 
reflected this same logical interest. Front page coverage was given to the 
summary of the cost effect;? and a table displaying these effects was included,* 
while the story the next day covering the workshop** made only the back pages. 

Contribution of Governor Licht 

At the time the Commissioner originally made his proposal, many poli- 
ticians declined to comment on the plan until after the Governor presented his 
education message. In January, when the State of the State message was given. 
Governor Licht chose to postpone his corments on education until he could pre- 
pare a special message. This special education message was presented on 
March 22, 1972. Prior to that date, the Department of Education had prepared 
for the Board of Regents for submission to the Governor a massive document 
entitled " Educational Accomplishments - 1971 ■ and Major Areas for Concern ." 
Several separate drafts of possible comments on school financing prepared by 
different Department staff members were aLso forwarded to the Governor for 
consideration as a portion of r'^is speech. Mr. Stevenson conferred directly with 
the Governor about the possibility of studying the financial program and exten- 
uating problems, before any course of action was selected for support by the 
chief executive. It was from these discussions, and the subsequent phraseology ' 



* Providence Evening Bulletin ^ "Plan Reduces School Taxes", April 5, 1972, 
page 1, by-line Carol J. Young. 

cpip- Providence Evening Bulletin . "Educators Workshop Discuss Burke Plan to 
Hiffl^taFinance Schools'^ April 6, 1972, page 26,by-line Carol J. Young. 
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chosen by Mr, Stevenson, that the section on school finance was finally pieced 
together. 

In his statement, Governor Licht reviewed the court decisions handed 
down in other states invalidating traditional school financing plans which did 
not provide for equal educational opportunities because they relied too heavily 
on widely varying local tax revenues* Citing a variety of studies and 
activities of comini scions in other states and at the national level, the 
Governor made no mention of the comprehensive proposal for school fiscal reform 
suggested by Dr. Burke, Instead, Governor Licht called on his own for a wicie 
public dialogue on school finance. He said, "There is no question but that 
Rhode Island, too, must become involved in this nationwide search for a more 
equitable method of financing public education. But I must stress that we have 
no reason to panic, no reason to rush helter-skelter into a new financial 
arrangement without the most thorough and complete review of objectives and 
possible alternatives." The Governor revealed his plan to submit legislation 
to create a 13 member Commission on School Finance "to thoroughly examine the 
intricate and interrelated problems of schools, people, and money." He added 
that the Regents could supply the required professional expertise from its 
staff and should participate in the decision-making process, but he said that 
"the complicated issue had ramifications far beyond the single area of 
education."* The Governor thus decided that the study sfiould not be left 
entirely in the hands of the Department, perhaps because of the already 

*Providcnce Evenin g Bulletin , "Licht Asks Education Cost Study," March 22, 1972, 
Q oage 1, by- line Carol J» Young, 
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expressed bias tov/ard a single possible solution. Instead, he preferred to 
widen the scope of the issue by using a specially selected group of individuals 
who could bring their own varied experiences and expertise to bear upon the 
problem. 

The actual bill, "An Act Establishing A Special Commission To Study 
School Kip-ance", i^di signed into law in April 1972. Provisions of the bill 
included a composition of 13 members; no compensation for members; technical, 
statistical, and secretarial assistance provided by the Board of Regents; and a 
reporting date on or before January 15, 1973. It was to be a low budget 
operation* 

Providence Mayor Doorley Joins the Act 

On March 27, 1972, Mayor Joseph A. Doorley, Jr. announced that the City 
of Providence would file a class action suit in the U. S. District Court to 
force the state to assume the full financing of local put?lic school education. 
Named as defendants were the Attorney General, State Treasurer, Commissioner 
of Education (whose name was incorrectly given as Dr. Paul Burke), and the 
Board of Regents. The tult charged that the current state aid formula was 
unconstitutional because each community did not receive the same amount of 
state aid per pupil, and was supposedly modeled on the successful suits In 
California and Texas. 

The Mayor said that his main reason for filing the suit was to push the * 
General Assembly into enacting a statewide funding plan. Mayor Doorley admitted 
that he had not had time to study Dr. Burke's proposal and that he did not wish 
tf^walt for studies to be made on the question of school financing. "There Is 
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no timo for the taxpayers of Providence to depend on a study we are looking 
for action/' he said in reaction to a comment on the bill introduced to 
establish the Governor's ConTmission on School Finance. However, Ronald Glantz, 
Assistarit City Solicitor, one of the plaintiffs, was critical of the Burke Plan 
because under one interpretation of its provisions, the City of Providence v/ould 
receive less n):oney for education than v/as currently available.* 

Commissioner Burke's reaction to the Providence suit was that he was 
"amazed that no taxpayers* group had done it before now." He went on to say 
that although Rhode Island's current method of financing education was one of 
the best in the nation in terms of the distribution of state funds on an equi- 
table basis, it was still vulnerable to court action in view of the California 
and Texas rulings.** 

The research staff secured a copy of the brief filed witri the District 
Court and was prepared to collect the necessary data for the ensuing suit. The 
waiting on this count began. 

Constitutional Status of the Rhode Island State Aid Formula 

One pertinent question that bothered me from the start of the investi- 
gation of the question of school finance was the extent to which the lauded 
Rhode Island formu?.a accomplished the stated objective of et^uality of funds 
distribution. The study of this question was undertaken, belatedly, when 
Robert Reutershan joined the staff. Logic would have dictated that this step 

* Providenc e Journal , "Suit Asks State to Fund Schools," April 7, 1972, 
page by- line George Bellerose. 

o 

FRIC rovidence Ev ening B ulletin , "Suit to Seek Staice Financing of R.I. Schools," 
~™f»arch 28, 197^2. 



be the initial one in this investigation. The arrival in Apri^ of 1972 of the 
excellent study Corrpa nat ive School Finance Data — New Enpland vs. California , 
by Steven w^r'ss and Deborah Driscoll of the Kedeful Reserve Bank of Boston, 
provided an excellent rrodel on which to base the Rhode Island study. 

The wta requirerrepts for this work included: property tax rates for 
education by district; state expenditures, local expenditures, and total ex- 
penditures per pupil by district; fiscal capacity (equalized full value of 
property) per pupil by district; and pupils in several categc^ries (retarded, 
disadvantaged, etc.) by district. The data used were obtaijied from two 
sourcs-s: all data, with the exception of the tax rates and fiscal capacity per 
pupil, came from the 1970-1971 Statistical Tables published by the Department 
of Education; the remaining information was obtained ft^om the Rhode Island 
Department of Corrynunity Affairs. 

The completed study*, entitled "The Constitutional Status of the Present 
System of Financing Public Education fn Rhode Island" showed that although Rhode 
Island's financing system was not as blatantly disequal izing as other state 
formu?^as, it still did not measure up to the goal of equalization. Disparities 
in the wealth of the districts and resultirvg differences in effective education- 
al tax rates, guaranteed minimum state aid to wealthy districts, and unequal ex- 
penditures per pupil, all contributed to the questionable constitutionality of 
the Rhode Island system. 



♦"The Constitutional Status of the Present System of Financing Public Education 

in Rhode Island, 
Q Rhode Island Department of Education, June 26, 1972. 
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Transportation Stu dy 

Commissioner Burke, shortly after being appointed, began to cons'Ider a 
plan to utilize school buses during the hours when they ordinarily stand idle. 
Prompted by the fact that J-^hode Island was found to be spending more per pupil 
on busing than any other state and that the 1969 Education Act specified school 
transportation as a re^ponsf bility of the Regents, the idea of a centralized 
pupil transport system, and even expanding it to include other groups, was 
appealing* In February, 1972, an ad hoc commUtee v/as formed composed of 
representatives from several state departments and agencies and chaired by 
Henry W. Stevenson, Jr» A consultant was hired to draw up a plan of action and 
the ensuing report, "Rhode? Island Comprehensive Plan for Statewide Transportation 
for School and Con.munity Transportation Services'**, was the result. 

The report described how the state might achieve the three specific 
objectives of 1) inproving the efficiency and reducing the costs of school 
transportation, 2) using -.chool buses where feasible to reduce costs of services 
offered by other state agencies, and 3) merging transportation services, If 
feasible, into one statewide agency. The approach could be Implemented by 1975 
and was estimated to cost 1.3 million dollars, which represents a 25 percent 
saving over estimated project costs based on current trends* 

The results of the study and the original ideas were compatible with the 
provision In the statewide funding proposal to have the state assume the entire 
cost of school transportation. The total cost gf 5.5 million In 1972 for school' 



♦"Rhode Island CcT.prehemive Plan for Statewide Transportation for School and 
Y^-ommunity Transportation Services," Final Report to the Ad Hoc Committee on 
siJLransport^tion, Concord Research Corporation, June 1972. 
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transportatio;. would go far In defraying the cost of the enlarged system. 



IN-REVIEW 



The proposal for statewide funding* as advanced by Commissioner Burke, 
was hailed as exciting and innovative as it burst upon the scene at the 
beginning of the 1972 New Year. The Regents failed to publicly comment on the 
proposal and privately condemned the Commissioner's presumptuous behavior for 
not having cleared the idea with them before going public. On the hill, the 
Governor chose to appoint his own Commission to study the problem and \not to 
seek another term. The legislature passed a bill on the final evening of the 
session providing fa? a dual method of counting pupils in average daily 
n^bership. for inclusion in the state aid formula (Just public school pupils 
or public and non-publk school pupils); districts received the entitlement 
from whichever method resulted in the greater amount of funds. The Providence 
suit became lost in the halls of justice. 

Su'^er came, Rhode Islanders went to the beaches, the Department 
assumed its summer routine, and the school finance problem was reduced* at 
least temporarily, to a smoldering spark. 
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POST-PROPOSAL PERIOD 
September 1972 • To Date 

The Fall of 1972 saw several events that were to impact both directly 
and somewhat obtusely on the school finance question. Being an even numbered 
year, 1972 was an election year for Governor in Rhode Island, and two new 
contenders were in the field. The Governor's Commission on School Finance 
began Us deliberations ^nd many schools could not open because of teacher 
strikes. Public interest in education was ger,erated, but not in the form 
of support. 

Th^ . Election ano School Finance 

Mayor PM}ip W. Noel of Warwick* the Democratic gubernatorial candidate, 
was pi ted against Herbert F. DeSimone. DeSimone, narrowly defeated by 
Governor Licht in 1968 on the basis of the income tax i^sue, was considered 
to be a strong candidate both because of the sympathy vote due to the 
infliction of the state income tax, after Licht had campaigned on a no Income 
te^x platform, and because it looked like a Republican year in Rhode Island. 
John Chaffee's attempt to unseat Senator Clalbornr? Pell Wis a strong 
challenge, and Nixon looked to be the stronger of the two presidential choices* 
even ir>^ a state where Democratic voters outnumbered Republicans two to one. 

Mayor Noel, early in the campaign, identified the school finance 
issue as a place to recommend reform. From the outset, dating as far back as 
the Quidnessett meeting, the Mayor supported the concepts voiced in the Burke 
proposal. His friendship with the Commissioner and their personal contact 
helped to keep his Interest in this question from expiring. 
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In September 197?, Mayor Uoq] revealed his nine-point education 
program. The program called in part for an expanded Board of Regents, the 
regional ization of schools, the revision of the present system of financing 
educat':ors and a statev/ide teacher salary scale. In the area of finance the 
h'ayor said that "even If the courts do not require a change, one n?ust be made, 
beceuse the present system is unfair and ultimately self-defeating." He 
called the real estate tax "the most unjust we have," and declared, "I make 
a fimi commitment today that I will do everything in my power to see that the 
present syste/n is replaced with one tv*iat is fair to all our people."* 

The emphasis in Mayor NoeTs program was placed on his proposal for 
reglonalization, as evidenced by the title of the article reporlhq his 
comrients. It seemed at the time like a politically suicidal move, bui: perhaps 
because it was tempered with the idea that control of curriculum remain locally 
determined, the regioffalizatlon question did not develop as a major political 
issue. In November, Philip W, Noel was elected the 52nd Governor of Rhode 
Island. 

T^^cry r Strikes - Fall 1972 

When schools were slated to open in September 1972» there were 2,500 
teachers in nine districts on strike and 50,000 children unable to attend 
school. Mayor Ooorley of Providence, one of the strike besieged communities ^ 
was quoted as saying, "The next leglslfiture and next governor should start 
with the implementation of a statewide school system by first moving with a 
statewide teacher salary structure." When as^ed about the strike situation, 

^Providence Evening Bullet in, "Noel Urges School Regionalization With Local 
Autonomy," September 21,T972, page K, 
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Commissioner Burke cited three fundamental problems facing education, ^;h1ch 
he said could no longer be separated 1) relief for the local property tax 
by reforming school finance, 2) federal judiciary's concern for equalizing 
pupil expenditures between t'istricts which can only be accomplished if 
salary scales are equalized, and 3) finding a better process for reaching 
contract settlements with the state's teaching force. 

Dr. Burke took action to see that these problems received attention. 
The services of Dr. Charles T. Schmidt, Jr. , Associate Professor of 
IndustricO Relations at the University of Rhode Island, and an experienced 
practitioner in labor relations and arbitration, were retained. Or. Schmidt, 
in conjunction with the Commissioner's staff, was assigned the task of 
developing proposals dealing with the issue of public sector collective 
bargaining, particularly in reference to public education. A report* was 
drafted which explored the basic problems and proposed recommendations for 
change. 

The initial Schmidt report was returned by the Regents to the Department. 
The concern was that the recommendations contained therein were too far-reaching; 
the recommendations made were not restricted to public education employees, but 
encompassed all employees in the public domain. Some Board members felt the 
scope of th*B report should be narrowed, and to meet their request, a second 
draft with the same title was issued in March. This draft reflected the 
changes the Regents sought. 

The importance of thiis report on the proposal for full state funding 

^"Collective Bargaining in Rhode Island Public Education - A Framework Tor 
Legislative Change," Rhode Island Department of Education, January 23, 1973. 
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was apparent in the reactions of the teachers' organizations. At 6 public 
hearing scheduled by the Regents to discuss the report, the two teachers' 
groups were adamant in expressing their objections to the recommendations for 
the imposition of fiscal penalities in return for the right to strike, and 
also voiced their opposition to the proposal that teachers across the state be 
paid according to a single salary schedule. 

The Regents took no definitive action on the report^ and although 
parts of it were submitted in the form of legislation during the 1973 
Session, none of these related bills were passed. The proposals included 
in the report represented another set of innovative ideas backed by the 
Commissioner which did not reach fruition, at least not on this first try. 

Governor's Commission on School Finance 

Although the legisliition establishing the Governor's Commission on 
School Finance was passed in April, it was not until September that the 

Governor made all of his appointments. The bill specified that eight of the. 

..... 

members be appointed by the governor, two by the lieutenant governor, and 
three by the speaker of the house; an added stipulation was that at least one 
appointment be made from the Board of Regents. When finally selected, the 
composition of the Commission included, in addition to the chairman, the 
state budget officer, a city mayor, a city finance director, a retired school 
administrator, a school board member, a housewife, three state representatives, 
two state senators, and a Board of Regents member. 

The first meeting of the Commission was held on October 24, 1972, 
and was attended by eight of the thirteen-member group. As according to 
the mandate, the Department of Edu^tation provided staff support for the 

o 
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Commission and, as an initial task, provided a kit of reference materials to 
the members at the first meeting. From the beginning, the Department staff 
was instrumental in assistiing the Commission in making decisions relative to 
the scope of and procedures for the study, as well as serving as an information 
source and making necessary arrangements for the meetings. 

By the beginning of December and their fifth meeting, the Commission 
had made some basic decisions as to its modus operandi and the general scope 
of the study. At the beginning of the new year it became apparent that the 
Commission v/ould not have a report prepared for the Governor by January 15th, i 
and an extension of the deadline was requested and granted for March 15th. 

The Commission continued to meet regularly, if with sparse attendance, 
without formulating any specific goals or establishing any firm deadlines. 
The agenda tended to emerge from one meeting to the next, rather than to 
develop according to a logically derived plan. The few faithfully 
attending members, who numbered approximately five, and the two Department 
staff members who attended the meetings established an easy, congenial, if 
not very productive, working relationship. 

As the March deadline approached, the Commission decided that it wanted 
to ensure that allowance had been made for all interested parties to present 
their cases. As a result, arrangements were made for ars open hearing on 
school finances to be held on March 28th and, concurrently; a second request 
for an extension of the reporting date to June 15 was made* The hearing 
marked the nineteenth meeting of the Commission and included presentations 
by representatives of nine different groups, some of whom took this chance 
to speak before the Commission for the second time. The presentations for 



the most part were predictable. Those groups making presentations included - 
Rhode Island Federation of Teachers 
League of Women Voters 
Rhode Island Education Association 
Rhode Island Association of School Superintendents 
Mt. Pleasant Parents and Citizens Council 
Rhode Island Association of School Corjnittees 
Rhode Island Public Expenditure Council 
Project Rhode Island 

Pawtucket - Blacks tone Valley Chamber of Commerce 

The Commission followed the hearing by an all day work session 
specifically intended to draw a larger number of members than the usual 
core group, and to confront a specific agenda. The meeting began at 9:00 a.m 
and was adjourned at 4:20 p.m. and, according to the minutes, "no decisions 
were reached." 

By the end of May and the twentieth meeting, the chairman expressed 
the hope that the members would reach "sufficient agreement on some "basic 
points disc?jssed to submit, at least, an interim report to the Governor in 
the near future." But this hope was not realized and on June 15th the 
chairman spoke with Governor Noel and secured an extension on the reporting 
date until October 1 , 1973'. 

In an attempt to precipitate some decisions on the part of the 
Cominission which could be couched in terms of recommendations for change, 
the Department staff prepared a document for Conimission review. Working 



from the minutes of the meetings, the testimonies from the public 
hearing, and from personnel recollection, a series of alternatives were 
drafted, based upon the issues that the Commissior^ had considered and 
discussed. Each of the alternatives was presented with accompanying 
arguments. At this writing, the Commission had. just reveived the document. 
(See Supplementary Materials for a copy.) After reviewing the list of 
alternatives, the Commission members are to select tho:e alternatives they 
feel should be included in the final report, and which of the arguments they 
would like to see expanded as support for their recommendations. Presuming 
that the members usually in attendance can reach agreement, a draft of ^..i final 
report will be written and submitted to all members. Any member who chooses 
may take exception to the proposed recommendations, and those divergent 
points of view will be considered before the final report is drafted. 

Viewing the proceedings of the Commission, one would observe a high 
level of dedication on the part of the attending members, but an inability 
to confront the complex problem they face with any concept of how to 
resolve it, especially within the political realities of the situation. 
The chairman's basic complaint about the Commission was the "make-up" of the 
membership; he felt that more people familiar with the area of financing 
would have been useful. He also expressed concern for the fact that the 
Commission was not really organized, but instead, "everybody was looking 
into everything." If he could start again today, he would break the group 
into sections and make each sub-group responsible for a portion of the issue.* - 

*Taped interview with Thomas H. Belcher by Robert Reutershan, June 1, 1973, 
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Trying to anticipate the impact of the Commission's report » once 
it is completed, is difficult. Since the group was appointed under one governor 
and must report to another, its recommendations may not be readily accepted. 
The Commission probably has also diminished its effectiveness by the 
constant postponement of their report. The press has taken notice of each 
extension and has duly reported the perpetual low attendance and lack of 
productive results at meetings. 

When asked v;hat he anticipated the reaction to the Commission's report 
might be. Dr. Burke expressed the opinion that if the Commission's 
recommendations were along the lines of the statewide funding proposal, 
this would be a boon to the Department's stand. He characterized the 
' Commission as being composed of people who are generally respected and 
who have worked hard on the problem. He concluded that since most investi- 
gators who have studied this problem have eventually recommended some form 
of statewide funding, he assumed that the Commission also is likely to do 
so. Because of Governor Noel's expressed preference for a statewide plan, 
the Conunissioner believes that the Department's plan, the Commission's 
report, and the Governor's preference may well reinforce one another and 
thereby increase the chances of change along the lines he favors.^ 

Management Team Reviews the Plan 

Due to the speed with which the original proposal on statewide 
funding was prepared, the Department's Management Team (composed of the 
' associate, assistant, and deputy commissioners) was never briefed on the plan, 
a5. a group. Therefore, prior to the presentation to the Regents of the 

^Interview, op. cit. , June 6, 1973. 

o 
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newest work prepared by the Division of Research, Planning, and Evaluation 
on implementation steps* and a suinnary of the recommendations for change, 
a presentation wc's prepared for the Management Team. 

The development of the implementation plan was the result of 
the integration of previous data and ideas, and up-dated figures on the 
plan's fiscal impact calculated for FY 1973. Throughout the fall, the 
research staff collected estimates on expenditures and personnel data 
required to rerun the impact effect program* Insertion of the most 
recent figures resulted in the production of values which were more 
meaningful to the reader then those which were dated by almost two years. 

Meeting with the Management Team on January 12, 1973, the 
research staff was subjected to searching questions concernif^j both the 
implementation steps and the underlying assumptions of the total proposal. 
The meeting was a good dry-run preparation for the presentation to the 
Regents. 

Regents Re ceive th e Plan 

Under the existing legislation governing state aid to local school 
districts, there is a provision (P.L. 16-7-33) which directs the Commissioner 
to "make a continuous evaluation of the operations of 16-7-15 to 16-7-34 
inclusive" (the state aid formula for school operations), and to make a 
report to the Board of Regents on the findings, "at least once every tv/o years." 

^"Possible Implementation Steps for the Proposed Rhode Island Full State 
Funding Plan for Public Elementary and Secondary Education," Rhode Island 
Department of Education, December 29, 1972. 
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The Board in turn is required to make recoinmendations to the Governor 
and the General Assen:Dly, Not since Commissioner Burke assunicd his 
present position had a report on the state aid forr.ula been prepared, 

Consi^quently , it was decided that this mandate could provide the 
opportunity wfierehy the proposal for statewide funding could be placed 
before the Reyents, vn'th the subsequent possibility that the Regents 
might pass the recommendations on to the Governor end the General Assembly 
with or. perhaps, even v/ithout their endorsement. By December 26, 1972, 
a report entitled "Rhode Island State Financial Support for Public 
Elementary ijnd Secondary Schools: Recommendations for Change," was 
prepared by the staff of the Division of Research, Planning, and 
Evaluation. The rf^port included two recommendations for technical 
changes in a 1972 amendment to the state aid formula and a final broad 
recomnen^iation t.hat the Board consider the Department's proposal for 
statewide funding as a replacement to the currently used formula. 

At their January 18, 1973 meeting, the Regents chose to narrow 
the scope of the review report by separating the two considerations; as 
a result, two reports evolved from the first. The resubmitted version of 
that portion of the initial report which described the technical changes 
was accepted by the Regents at their late January meeting. The recommend- 
ations for full state funding were expanded into another report*, which 
was prepared for the February 1st meeting. The documer*" was marked 



^"Proposed Recommendations: Rhode Island Full State Funding Plan 
for Public Elementary and Secondary Education," Rhode Island Department 
of Education, January 23, 1973. Copy included in Supplementary 
Materials. 
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Regents v;as accompanied by the implementation plan which was completed 

in laic Oecenibcr. Doth documents represented the culmination of ideas 

and concepts which ho^« been refined over the previous year, since Dr. 

Burke advanced his original proposal. 

In presenting the documents to the Regents, Dr. Burke 

acknowledged that the alternatives were being advanced at the request 

of the Governor and that the Commissioner hoped that the Regents would 

look favorably on the concept. The reaction, according to the newspaper 

account,* was predictable. 

The Regents, who consistently have resisted 
public association with the commissioner's financing 
ideas in the past, shied away from them again yesterday. 

Referring to the fact that the board had not 
received the plan until a day or two before the 
meeting and also the the board's heavy agenda yesterday, 
llobert A. Ricsman, chairman, suggested a "work session" 
soon to examine the proposals in detail. Then it could 
be decided whether the plan is "ready" for board action, 
he said. 

For the work session, which was scheduled for the morning prior 
to the regular Board meeting on February 15th, additional information 
was requested by the Regent:^. The explanation of the latest computer 
generated information on the district fiscal impact of the plan, whkh was 

^Providence Journal , "Regents Receive Financing Plan," February 2, 1973, 
pagel, by-line Carol J, Young. 
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already in prcpdrat ifin, net one of these requests..* The secrnd rT(|Ucst. 
by former Governor Dcr.nis J. Roberts, was for a description of alterna- 
tives in addition to the Commissioner's proposal. Mr. Roberts, during 
the course of the Tehruary 1st meeting, criticized Dr. Burke for 
presentir^g a "smattering of information," which he claimed only confused 
people. Another document, "Analysis of Alternative Proposals for Funding 
elementary and Secondary Public School Operations - A Working Document,*' 
February 8, 1973, was prepared to ir.eet this request. This report 
examined three alternatives: increasing the minimum guaranteed percentage 
in the state aid for.nula to 35 percent, inclusion of the weighted pupil 
concept in the present state aid formula, and a power equalizing proposal. 

From the meeting on January 18th, the Regents did state that 
they agreed with the principles behind the move to change the present 
funding system. Mr. Roberts remarked that htr recognized the need to 
provide equal educational opportunities and that he was aware of the 
great pressure to relieve the property tax burden. 

The work session with the Board centered on their concerns 
with the recontmendations advanced in the Commissioner's proposal for 
full state funding. Two and a half hours were spent by the Department 
staff (Commissioner Burke, Assistant Commissioner Stevenson and myself) 
responding to questions. No definitive conclusions were reached and no 
action was taken. 

Eventually, the Board did decide to express a point of view on 

*"Rhode Island Full State Funding Plan: Analysis of Estimated Costs - 
A Working Document," Rhode Island Department of Education, February 2, 1973. 
See Supplementary Materials for copy. 
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the findnce questicn. In late March, after the Rodriguez decision, the 
ChairmoH, Robert A. Riesnan, asked Assistant Commissioner Nelson F. Ashline 
to draft a resolution for the Board encompassing the principle of equal 
educational opportunity, as this principle related to school financing,* 
The resulting resolution directed the Commissioner and his staff to 
take all measures necessary to irpplement a plan to provide equal 
opportunity to students throughout the state. 

Afterma th of Rodriouez 

In March 1973, the U.S. Supreme Court ru^ed against the plaintiffs 
in the Rodriguez case and one of the strongest arguments for changing 
the Rhode Island system of public school finance was defused. The supporters 
of change immediately responded that they were disappointed with the 
decision, but stated that it would not alter their course of action. 
Governor Noel said that "the decision seems to remove the pressure for 
invnediate action,*' but that he "still intended to seek reform."** The 
Commissioner expressed his concern and stated, "I am still convinced 
that fiscal reform in education has to come before we can really bring 
about qualitative changes that have to be realized."** 

One problem always present when discussing reform of the Rhode 
Island school finance system is tb? superior quality of the present system. 

*Resolutvon, April 5, 1973. Copy included in Appendix 

** Providence Journal , "Reform Still Goal Despite Ruling," 
March 22, 1973, page 1. 
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Frequently, the question taiscd is why, If tlic Rhoilo Island ^yslnu is 
so yood, should a change be The unfavorable cout t decision removed 

an easy answer to the question of "why*'. Instead of relying on the 
support of a court ruling, the arguments for change must nov/ be based 
on logic which will appeal to the politicians and the constituents they 
represent. The task thus became more difficult than it originally 
appeared, 

A New Board of Regents 

As one o? his campaign issues. Governor Noel proposed that the 
Board of Regents be expanded to 21 members. Early in the 1973 Session, 
the powerful majority leader in the Senate, John P. Hawkins, suggested 
that the responsibility for the governance of public education should be 
vested in the hands of a professional staff headed by a commissioner. 
Commissioner Burke also expressed his opinion on the Board to whom he 
was responsible. In lianuary, he issued a fourteen page statement on 
governance in which he recommended an increase in the size of the nine 
member Board. After receiving the Con^missioner's report, the Board 
approved a motion by Dennis 0. Roberts which called for a "reexamination 
of the existing pcwer-authori ty relationship betv/een the Regents, the 
Commissioner, and the presidents of the three state institutions of higher 
education.* At their February ?5th meeting the Board approved a measure that 
greatly reduced the Cornmissioner's duties and responsibilities in respect 
to higher education and vested considerably more power with the presidents 
of the three institutions. 

^Providence Jo urnal , "Commissioner Urim Lorger Regents Board," 
January l,'l973, page 1, by-line Carol J> Young. 
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By April, the Governor's bill overhaullnci the Board of Rogrntb 
was submitted to the Legislature. The provisions of the bill abolished 
the existing nine-member board and replaced it with a fifteen member 
board which would operate sometimiijs as a whole and sometimes as sub-boards 
responsible for three separate ijre^s: post-secondary education, elementary 
and secondary education, and special populations. Instead of the then 
current provision which penriitted the Board to det<2rmire the duties and 
powers of the commissioner, the new legislation delineated a relatively 
long list of specific responsibilities for the commissioner. 

The Regents were quick and devastating in their attack on the 
proposed bill. The chairman, Robert A. Riesman, while speaking to the 
Rhode Island Association of School Superintendents, asserted that the 
effect of the legislation would be to elevate the commissioner of 
education to a powerful position of unbounded control over the state's 
educational enterprise and would reduce the governing board to an 
"advisory unit" which would function as a ^'rubber stamp for a commissioner.* 
Mr. Riesman assured the superintendents that the ultimate effect of 
the bill would be to establish a single, statewide school district, 
which would have full state funding. At a press conference at the end 
of the same week, Mr* Riesman publicly declared that the selection 
of Dr. Burke as Cornn^issioner of Education ranked as one of the Board's 
"major errors."** 

*Providence Sunday Journal , "Noel Measure Attacked by Riesman," 
April 15, 1973, page B-12, by-line Carol J. Young. 

**Providerice J ournal , "Selecting Burke Called 'Error' By Regent Chief," 
ApnT 20, 1973,. page 1, by-line Carol J. Young. 
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On May 5th, in the small hours of the rooming of tho final <1ay 
of the 1973 Legislative Session, the new regents bill was passed. A 
new iJoard of Regents was to replace the old, and the Conunissioner of 
Education was in a far stronger position than ever before. Governor Noel, 
when speaking about the new bill, reaffirmed his opinion that leadership 
for educational change must come from the Board of Regents, He noted 
that one of the controversies between Commissioner Burke and some of the 
old board members erupted over suggestions for educational reform. The 
Governor stated, "When he (Commissioner Burke) v/ould come out with some 
now concept and some new ideas - you know, just laying them out in 
public for discussion and to trigger some dialogue and some thinking - 
some of the Regents seemed to reject that approach."* The full state 
funding proposal was the most obvious example of an issue raised which 
matches this description. One side effect of the fiscal study was the 
part that it played in drastically altering the pattern of educational 
governance in Rhode Island. 

The Present 

At this writing, the new Board of Regents has just held their 
first meeting. Much of the time and attention in the Department of 
Education over the last two months has been directed towards establishing 
the best operative mode to meet the anticipated demands of the new board. 
A revised internal departmental organization has been conceptualized and 
new positions and job responsibilities are now being assumed. The 

^Evening Bulletin , "Regents; Best Peoplej," May 24, 1973, page 1, 
by-line Charles Bakst. 
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immediate effect of these changes has been to slacken progress in specific 
program areas, partly because niemy decisions must await the attention of 
the new board. 

When asked how he intended to broaci^i the subject of reform in 
school finance with the new Regents, Commissioner Burke replied that he 
would begin by reviewing the entire problem area. Then, as with the 
previous board, he plans to suggest a course of action which involves 
a statewide funding approach. Hopefully, he concludes, the Regc<s 
will support the proposal so that it can be forwarded to the Governor 
and General Assembly as a plan for change. The anticipated game plan 
is essentially the same, only the players are different. 
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IN REVIEW 



Throughout most of the post-proposal period, the attention 
of the Department of Education has been focused on more immediately 
pressing problems that the financing issue. While the effect of the 
Supreme Court ruling in Rodriguez certainly contributed to making 
public school financing a less critical area of concern, the reorgani- 
zation of the state's educational policy-m.aking board was also a considerable 
distraction. However, Department staff members are frequently called 
upon to discuss the financing issue (for example, contributions cf 
the staff to the forum on educational financing sponsored by the Rhode 
Island Chamber of Commerce, see Appendix K)> to provide continued 
assistance to the Governor's Commission on School Finance, and to 
supply information for others interested in this problem. 

As the new Board of Regents decides what responsibility for 
change in this area they will r^ssume and the Governor clarifies his 
intentions on the implementation of the general concepts for reform 
that he has enunciated, the Department's role' and future contributions 
will become increasingly clear. 
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TIME-LINE FOR SCHOOL FINANCE STUDY 



DATE MAJOR EVENT 



June 1968 Final Report of the Commission to Study the Entire Field 

of Education 

May 1969 Education Act of 1969 became law 

Sept. 1969 Appointment of Board of Regents. 

April Public hearings held on school district 

May regional ization 

Jan. 1971 State income tax legislation passed, first for 

Rhode Island 

Jan. 1971 Fred G. Burke assumed duties as Rhode Island 

Commissioner of Education 

Jan. 197^ Henry W. Stevenson, Jr. hired as Assistant Commissioner 

for Research, Planning and Evaluation 

April 1971 New Patterns For Public Education in Rhode Island 

Englehardt & Englehardt, presented Lo Board of Regents 

July Collection of data to test alternative funding methods 

Dec. 1971 undertaken ' 

Aug* 1971 Proposed modifications to state aid formula drafted 

Nov. 1971 Preparation of cost estimates for different alternatives 

using 1970-71 figures 

Dec. 1971 Regents considered reducing state aid to schools by one 

percent to 'prevent deficiency in state educational 
budget 

Jan. 1972 Teacher S alary Study prepared by the Division of Research, 

Planning and Evaluation, R. I. Department of Education 

Jan. 1972 Financing Public School Operations Tentative 

Suggestions , prepared for Commissioner Burke by the 
Division of Research, Planning and Evaluation 

Jan. 1972 Some Tentative Proposals for the Finance and Management 

of Education in Rhode Island , presented by Commissioner 
Burke at the Quidnesset conference 
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DATE 



MAJOR FVENT 



Feb. 1972 



March 1972 



March 1972 
March 1972 



Ma.ch 1972 



April 1972 

April 1972 
Jan. 1973 



June 1972 



June 1972 



Sept. 1972 
Nov. 1972 



Regents sent letter to Genorrul Assembly iridicating th^ir 
recomfnerdation for no change in the number of school 
districts in the state 

Governor Licht presented "Special Message on Education 
to the General Assembly," v/hich announced his inten- 
tion to seek a Governor's Commission on School 
Finance 

Announcement by Governor Frank Licht that he would lot 
seek a third term 

Statewide Fundi ng for Ed ucation Computer Simulation 
Exercise User ' s Manual developed by the Division of 
Research, Planning and Evaluation, R. I. Department 
of Education 

A S econd Step Toward Statewide Funding for Rho de 

Island's Public Schools prepared by the Division of 
Research, Planning and Evaluation, R. I. Department 
of Education 

Workshop on School Finance held at Rhode Island College 

Refinements of the statewide funding proposal (weights, 
special allocations, phasing) developed by the 
Division of Research, Pl?.nning and Evaluation, 
R. L Department of Education 

Rhode Island Cornprehensi ve Flan for School and 

C ommunity Transport a tion Services prepared by the 
Concord Research Corporation 

The Constitutional Status of th e Present System of 
Financing Public Education in Rhode Island prepared 
by the Division of Research, Plannirjij a.id Evaluation, 
R. I. Department of Education 

Appointment of Governor's Commission on School Finance 

Teacher Salary-Fringe Benefit Survey made of school 
districts by the Division of Research, Planning and 
Evaluation, R. I. Department of Education 
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MAJOR CVENT 



Collection of data on 1972-73 estimated expenditures by 
the Bureau of Educational Statistics, Division of 
Research, Planning and Evaluation, R. I. Department 
of Education 

U. S. 0. E. grant for Fiscal Sub-Committee Study of the 
Management Information System 

Posf^ible Implementation Steps for The Proposed Rhode 
Island Full State Funding Plan for Public Elr^mentary 
and Secondary Education prepared by the Division of 
'Research, Planning and Evaluation, R* I, Department 
of Education 

Trends in P ublic Da y School Expenditures 1962-63 ~ 
1971-7 2 "Revised ", prepared for the Governor's 
Commission on School Finance by the Division of 
Research, Planning and Evaluation, R. L Depart^^ient 
of Education 

Inauguration of Philip W. Noel as Governor of 
Rhode Island 

Work session held with the Board of Regents to explain 
the stiitewide funding plan 

Analysis of Alternative Proposals for Funding Elementary 
and Secondary Public School Operations — A Working 
Document prepared by the Division of Research* 
Planning and Evaluation, R. I. Department of 
Education 

Rhode Island Full State Funding Plan, Analysis of 

Estimated Costs - A Working Document prepared by the 
Division of Research, Planning and Evaluation, 
R. I. Department of Education 

Regents vote to dilute Commissioner's power over three 
institutions of higher learning by vesting more 
power In presidents of the institutions 

Collective Bargaininji In Rhode Island Public Education - 
A Framework for Legislative Change - Working Document 
prepared by Charles T. Schmidt, Consultant to the 
Department of Education 
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MAOOR EVENT 



The Effects of Early Retir ement of Te achers - A Working ; 
Document prepared for the Management Team of the 
Department of Education by the Division of Research, 
Planning and Evaluation 

Regents pass^'Resolution on School Finance" 

Passage of the new Board of Regents Bill which expanded 
the size of the Board and altered its power 

Chamber of Commerce Workshop 

Selection and confirmation by the Senate of a fifteen 
member Board of Regents 
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ANALYSIS OF SCHOOL FINANCE STUDY 
GENERAL MISSION 

Therefore, even in the absence of substantial fiscal 
realignments, the Board desires that the educational 
practices in the Department of Education and agencies under 
its control and influence should reflect its belief that 
true equality in the treatment of students can be achieved 
only through recognition of the inherent differences in 
their individual needs and through the design and provision 
of educational programs that meet these needs. 

Resolution 
Board of Regents 
April 1973 

The baric problems to be confronted in the study of school financing 
wore those of equity and adequacy. Equity for both the receivers and providers 
of educational services in Rhode Island and adequacy for the welfare of the 
entire state, as well as for the benefit of those Individuals who comprise that 
state, are essential elements of any fiscal plan. The purpose of §tato aid to 
education has always been to provide supplemental resources deemed necessary to 
protect the citizens from ignorance, to provide an intelligent and well trained 
labor forco, and co provide some common experiences for all children. To 
accomplish these ends, the state constitution makes the implicit guarantee that 
each child, irrespective of where ':ie or she lives in the state, should have the 
same opportunity as that of every other child for an education which will best 
fit him/her for life* How to achieve this desired outcome of equity is one of 
the key factors in the current debate. , 
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The other half of the question rests upon the problems of the interrela- 
tionship among cjovernmcnts , institutions, and people, and the responsibility 
each has to support, foster, and nurture education. For both constitutional 
and practical reasons, the state bears a prime responsibility for designing, 
supporting, and supervising educational practices* Out of choice, the state 
has transferred to the local districts the function of providing adequate 
education and di.Lricts, as creatures of the state, have no choice but to accept. 
In the interest of adequacy, the present practice of raising money in support of 
education, v/ith a high reliance on what many consider to be a most regressive 
tax, the property tax, is subject to review. In the interest of equality, 
taxpayers, too, must be afforded fair treatment when the burden for support of 
education is applied through the taxing structure. 

Sharply mounting costs in education have revealed weaknesses in both the 
adequacies and equities in the present school finance system. Adequacy usually 
is discussed in the context of the "taxpayer rebellion" while the equity 
question has drawn national attention through numerous court cases and the work 
of many governmental study commissions. 

■ 

MAJOR ISSUES 

Initially, the study on school finance was narrowed in scope to encompass 
only the question of the raising and distributing of funds for public elementary 
and secondary schools. The intended objectives for the study were clearly 
delineated in Commissioner Burke's first address. These objectives have con- 
tinued to represent the basic goals of the project. 
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Objectives for Finance Plan 

1. To provide equal educational opportunities to all 
pupils with similar characteristics and noeds. 

2. To achieve fiscal netitrality in the collection of 
revenues, so that this burden is distributed 
equilc:bly throughout the state, based upon the 
ability to p^. -not place of residence. 

3. To maintain all decision-making authority at the 
lowest level of management able to resolve the 
questions* 

As the study and the discussions progressed, it became obvious that 
school operations could not and should not be supported by a system which made 
no provisions for capital expenditures. As an adjunct to the original study, 
therefore, an investigation was undertaken, just recently, to develop a cor- 
responding and complementary proposal for a capital improvement plan. The 
objectives of this study are identical to those of the school operations study- 

Closely aligned with the studies on school finance were investigations 
into the possibility of initiating a comprehensive statewide school and community 
transportation system, establishment of a single salary schedule for Rhode Island 
teachers, and the institution of uniform statewide collective bargaining 
practices. All of these studies obviously have implications for any statewide 
funding proposals. 

The firm possibility exists that the scope of the funding studies may be 
widened by having this question subsumed into a project of greater proportions. 
The recent announcement by the Governor of the establishment of a task force, 
charged with the responsibility of studying general tax reform, holds evident 
consequences for school finance reform* The recommendations of this group wiil 
undoubtedly include some reference to the school finance question. 

er|c 
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CO NSTRAINTS 

The ipajor difficulties in conducting the school finance stud>' were 
analogous to the constraints which operate in almost any study undertaken by the 
Rhode Island Department of Education or any other state department. Simply 
stated, the problems can be reduced to two types: insufficient resources, which 
includes time, trained personnel, and data requirement ; and insufficient under- 
standing of the problem by those who must eventually make decisions* 

The time devoted to the school finance study, although substantial, was 
always sandwiched between the prevailing crises of the day, until one deadline 
or another propelled it to crisis proportions. Since the original sufnmer's work 
on the project, little opportunity has occurred to rethink the project in its 
entirety. This is mt to say that the project has proceeded without critical 
review. However', the real soul-searching that should constantly accompany the 
development of a proposal of this magnitude has not happened since the beginning, 
and it may be past du(f. 

The personnel involved in this project were as competent and thorough as 
their training, experience and common sense allowed, but there were obvious gaps 
in their backgrounds which should have been supplemented by additional personnel. 
The interrelations between what has been suggested as a statewide funding pro- 
posal for education and the funding of other state and local functions should 
have be^n tested throughout the formulation period hy someone with intimate and 
practic^il knowledge in this area. The idea that any type of legislation can be * 
prepared even in draft form without the assistance of a lawyer familiar with the 
complexities of funding plans and Rhode Island general law is unrealistic. 
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Someone with these qualifications will not be easy to find but these services 
must be secured to assist the department staff. When a study on school finance 
reaches the point that it is to be aired to numbers of people outside the educa- 
tional sphere^ persons trained in the science of preparing technical materials 
for public consumption should be drawn into the project. The techniques well 
known in the advertising world should be adopted, as appropriate, to produce 
materials which are eye-catching and readable. Such are examples of the person- 
nel problems confronting a small department which E/ttempted a large task. 

The difficulty and time consumption of gathering reliable data must 
occupy a place at the top of the list of constraints. The frustration of 
attempting to secure what sometf^ies appears to be trivial pieces of information 
is sometimes disheartening. Much of the required data for this study had to be 
collected from the local districts. Because of the high degree of autonomy now 
exercised by these districts, it was often maddening to try to pry loose from 
them v/hat was needed. With the Management Information System for Rhode Island 
now in the development stage, in the relatively near future this problem may 
solve Itself, 

One of tie draw-backs of the present state aid formula is that so few 
people understand just hew it works. Although it is not a very difficult exer- 
cise to explain the formula in mathematical terms, all but a very few people 
are stopped by the first algebraic equation. As a consequence, whenever one 
begins a presentation of the contemplated changes by trying to explain the in- 
adequacies of the present formula, the discussion frequently becomes diverted 
into a discussion of the calculation of the state share ratio, etc., and the 
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audience is lost. If this discussion is purposely avoided, the question of why 
it was not presented is often raised. 

Along these same lines is the problem of trying to convi^ice people to 
consider changing ^from a plan that they do not understand to another with which 
they also have some difficulty grasping. Evidently in Oregon, the opposition 
to the proposed furidifig plan used the slogan, "If you are confused, vote No," 
and the same type of reasoning is well underv;ay in Rhode Island. In an effort 
to inform the public about the basic intent of the statewide funding proposal. 
Commissioner Burke, Assistant Commissioner Stevenson, and rnyself have accepted 
a large number of speaking engagements to groups of all sizes to prer>ent the 
description of the plan. Armed with a set of transparencies, a stack of fact 
sheets, and the conviction that change is needed^^ we have tried to spread the 
message. In all, probably over thirty different groups have been addressed, and 
invitations are still being received weekly. It is extremely important that we 
articulate the need for change, for if change is to occur it must be understood. 

The presentation of proposals on the topic of funding is further compli- 
cated by the unwillingness of so many people to even consider the theoretical 
intent or basis of the plan, but instead to concentrate exclusively on the imne- 
diate impact upon his pocket-book or his community. Dealing with money matters 
restricts too many persons' vision to only the here and now, and legislators 
seem to be the most prone to this type of reasoning. 
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ORGANIZAT ION AND PROCEDURL'S 

The Rhode Island Department of F<iucation is a small and closely kn;c 
group which can tackle a task that cuts across divisional 1 Jnes without be- 
coming mired in the formalities which often plague larger institutions. The 
procedures follov/ed 1n the finance study are a good example o^' the type of 
cooperative effort whicli is typical of our flexibly structured organization. 

J-^uch of Ih^e preliminary work on the statewide funding proposal, once 
the basic idea was expressed, developed out of informal brain-storn^ing sessions. 
Commissioner Burke, Assistant Commissioner Stevenson and I discussed and debated 
how best to process the idea, in order to produce a plan that would contain the 
agreed upon essential elements and also have basic appeal to the varied publics 
interested in school finance. Once the components were selected, the Division 
of Research, Planning, and Evaluation was assigned the task of compiling and 
analyzing the available data, so that the fiscal impact of the plan could be 
estimated. 

To secure data on district school expenditures, the assistance of 
R. Richard Joyce, the Supervisor of Statistical Services, was sought. From his 
tightly run shop," Dick cajoles and threatens local districts into submitting 
on time reasonable figures on what they spend for education. Good naturedly, 
he ably assisted in this project by relaying, as soon as the figures were 
available, all the Information on expenditures that were needed for the analyses. 

Even before he became a paid member of the staff, Robert A. Reutersnan 
proved his Interest and usefulness to the project by expressing both enthusiasm 
and well-reasoned criticism of the proposal. His participation in tasks that 
ran the gamut from menial to partaking In decision formulating sessions attended 
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by the Comjiilssioner, testify to a versatility that is so necessary in small 
organizations. 

From the Divisign of Regulatory Services assistance was secured from 
Stewart R. Essex, who for mar^y years has overseen the dollar determi nations of 
state aid share to local districts. Stewart patiently explained the intrica- 
cies of the state aid formula and from his logically and neatly arranged filing 
system provided data on past trends. The Teacher Certification Office, also in 
Regulatory Services, made available information on teacher characteristics 
which is collected rnniially by questionnaire; this information was the basis 
for the Teacher Salary Study.* 

Outside the Department of Education, data veresecured on the equalized 
weighted assessed valuation, used in the slate aid formula, from the Department 
of Community Affairs. Charles B. Munsch, Supervisor of Tax Equalization, took 
the necessary time, which was not incidental, to explain to staff members 
working on the project the methods used to derive these figures for each of the 
39 Rhode Island cities and towns. The Computer Resource Center at Rhode Island 
Junior College assumed the responsibility for writing the computer programs to 
perform the desired analyses and to generate the reports. Innumerable consulta- 
tions between Louis Rabinowitz, Program Analyst, and niyself were necessary to 
successfully produce the programs which were used to test the impact of the 
different modifications of the state aid formula and the statewide funding pro- 
posal. The Computer Resource Center was also invaluable in helping to prepare • 
the computer simulation exercise for use at the workshop and for subsequent 
runs* 

ERJC eacher Salary Study," Rhode Island Department of Education, January 24, 1972 
'™~T^ee Supplementary Materials.) 
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DATA COLLECTION 

Although the "Chronicle of Events'^ Section of this paper specifies what 
types of dat-^ were collected for the analysis of the r^tatewide funding proposal, 
this information appears in narrative form and is scattered throughout the 
section. Therefore, to assist the reader interGSted in an overview of the data 
gathered, Table II was prepared as a summary and indicates in addition to the 
type of data collected, the source of the data, and the appropriate appendix in 
which a copy of the collection form or a sample report is located. 



TABLE II 

DATA COLLECTION FOR STATEWIDE FUNDING STUDY 


Data 


Source 


Appendix 


School Expenditures 
by Districts 


Form 31 

R. I. Department of Education 


A 


Teacher Characteristics 
1970-71 


Annual Teacher Data Record 
R. I. Department of Education 


B 


Equalized Full 
Valuation by 
Communities 


R. I. Department of Community 
Affairs 


H 


Teacher Characteristics 
1972-73 


Form developed by Research Section 
R, I. Department of Education 


I 


Estimated School 
Expenditures by 
District 


Fall Form I & E 

R. I. Department of Education 


J 
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The factual data, once secured, were used to estimate the cost of imple- 
menting the proposed state\Nfide funding plan and to compare these costs with 
the actual costs of the present system. The first cost analysis, which was 
undertaken in the Fall of 1971, was based upon figures of actual expenditures 
for FY71. To reduce errors of estimate, the costs of statewide funding were 
also calculated for FY 71. The question being addressed was the one - what 
would it have cost if the statewide funding system had been in operation in 
1970-71? The calculated cost estimates were then compared with the actual 
costs and the dollar differences and the percentage changes v/ere reported. 
The reporting format described the changes for each of the forty school dis- 
tricts and the state for both the monies to be raised and spent for educa- 
tion. (See Appendix F for an example of the data display,) ' 

In the Fall of 1972 it was decided that before the statewide funding 
proposal was pursued further, more up-to-date figures would be required. 
Especially if the proposal were to be submitted as a piece of legislation for 
the 1973 Session of the General Assembly, it would be imperative to have 
available the most reliable cost figures. 

Each fall, the school districts submit to the Department an estimate 
of the school expenditures for that year. The form used to collect this in- 
formation is very similar to the form used to collect the actual data on ex- 
penditures at the close of the school year. (For a copy of Form I and E, see 
Appendix J). These estimated data on school expenditures for 1972-73, 
plus Information gathered from each district from a special survey on teacher 
characteristics in November 1972, (see Appendix I) were used to run a second 
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cost estimate for FY 1973. 

The same computer program, and thereby the same type of report as was 
generated the previous year, was prepared. A report was compiled using 1972-73 
data incorporatir^g the computer printed analysis sheets, reduced in size, 
directly into the text, thus reducing typing costs and the introduction of 
errors through transcription. A clear description of the significance of each 
of the columns of figures prefaced the introduction of the figures. The 
report, ''Rhode Island Full Statp Funding Plan - Analysis of Estimated Costs - 
A Working Document"* v;as prepared for the work session with the Board of Regents 
and is an example of the data ^display and analysis prepared to present the cost 
impact of the proposed plan for statewide funding. 

It has become clear from our experience that the presentation of the cost 
effect of any proposed fiscal plan is essential, if the plan is to be taken 
seriously. The problem, htjwever, of presenting this information in a clear 
format with a readily intelligible commentary is a formidable task, expecially 
when only limited funds are available. 

EVALUATION OF TOTAL EFFORT 
Suitably, tiie analysis of a study on school finance should begin with an 
accounting of the cost of the project. The largest share of the resources de- 
voted to this project, of course, have been in terms of personnel time. The 
figures which have been prepared are estimates since, unfortunately no continu-' 
ous log was kept of the staff time expended on the project. Other costs have 
been estimated or, if the records were available, the actual costs are reported, 

ERXC'OPy included in the Supplementary Materials. 
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Only primary costs to the Department are included in this accounting; 
no consideration has been given to the secondary costs entailed by presenting 
the statewide funding plan for discussion, such as the manhours of time 
people have devoted to learning about and debating the merits of the proposal. 



TABLE III 

Estimated Costs of Statewide Funding Study 

FY 1972 FY 1973 

Personnel Costs* 

Professional Staff $ 16,500 $ 10,300 

Secretarial Staff 3,700 1,600 

Printing Costs 1,800 700 

Computer Costs • 6,000 2,500 

Travel Costs 700 500 

Mailing and Telephone Costs 900 400 

TOTAL $ 29,600 $ 16,000 



* Figures include overhead costs. 
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The fiscal resources necessary to complete the study should be evaluated 
both in respect to what has been accomplished in the study and what other 
studies might have been completed, if the available resources had been directed 
to those ends. The first of these tasks is clearly easier to c^ttempt than the 
second. 

Reviewing the accomplishments of just under two years of attention to 
school finance reform, 3,500 man/woman hours of work, and the expenditure of 
$45,600 of state funds, it is comforting tc be reminded of the lag-time that 
is required to bring about any changes in education. For now after two years, 
on the surface no obvious changes have occurred. The state's share of expendi- 
tures for elementary and secondary education are still determined by basically 
the same formula used since 1960, no bills proposing radical changes in the 
formula were introduced in the General Assembly's 1973 Session, no report has 
been forthcoming from the Governor's Commission on School Finance^and the 
summer slump is again on the school finance study for the second time. 

The accomplishments which can be enumerated to reduce this dismal pic- 
ture are less tangible but may eventually, if. one can be optimistic, have a 
far greater impact. On the positive side of the ledger, during the past two 
years the Department has trained at least two additional people with sufficient 
grounding in the .resent state aid systems to be able to respond knowledgeably, 
v/hen questions are raised about its operation. Beside a better understanding 
of the present system the staff is now far better prepared to respond to 
questions about possible alternate proposals and modifications. The computer 
program developed for the statewide funding alternatives has sufficient 
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flexibility so that a wide range of variations on the basic proposal can be 
tested for cost impact. To test these possibilities, one need only to vary 
the submitted data, rather than write a new program or completely revise the 
current one. The speed and ease with which the impact can be calculated for 
all the school districts has been and will continue to be a great time saver. 

By developing the capacity not only to generate new ideas, but also to 
be able to back these ideas with concrete estimates of the impact effects, the 

- Department of Education has enhanced its image as a "doing" as well as a 
"thinking" department. The recognition given the Department by the U. S. 0. E. 

- Task Force on School Finance and by the number of other state departments and 
individuals seeking information on our study have reinforced this image. In 
the highly competitive situation in which Education must vie with other state 
agencies for support, the image building or boosting potential of the work 
undertaken cannot be forgotten.. 

One of the most prominent stated objectives of the school finance study 
was the initiation of a "dialogue" on school finance with the Department 
assuming the lead in the orchestration of the discussion. In this we have 
been successful, for whatever discussion is now undertaken around the state on 
school finance almost always includes some member of the staff as one of the 
invited participants. This was, perhaps, always the case when school finance 
was a topic for public forums, butr^these discussions seem more numerous since 
the proposal on statewide funding was presented. Over the last year and a 
half, it is estimated that the staff in the Department have accepted at least 
thirty invitations to speak on the subject of school finance and have spoken 
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before a minimum of 2,000 people. By providing staff to assist the Governor's 
Commission on School Finance, the Department has had another avenue for advo- 
cating its position on statewide funding. Taking the lead at an early point 
assured that the Department's particular view toward school finance reform 
would be given at least equal air time with any proposals that follow. 

If one of the hidden agenda items of the proposal for statewide funding 
was to help topple the then present Board of Regents, the idea was successful 
in accomplishing the desired result. The manner In which the proposal was 
surfaced was an announcement to the Regents that Dr. Burke viewed his role as 
one of initiation and educational leadership, not as an administrator whose 
sole purpose was to respond to the wishes of the Board. No other single event 
raised nearly the same degree of personal animosity toward the Commissioner by 
the Regents, particularly Dennis J. Roberts, as the issue of fiscal reform. 
Repeatedly, Mr. Roberts v/ould refer to this event, not only in private, but 
publicly as well, as an example of a case where Commissioner Burke over-stepped 
his authority. At the height of the politicking on the new Regents bill, 
Mr. Riesman, then Chairman of the Board of Regents, declared that the selection 
of Dr. Burke as Commissioner ranked as one of the "major errors'' of_the Board. 
This feeling stemmed, at least in part, from the Commissioner's personal and 
close association with the funding proposal and the generally accepted assess- 
ment both within and outside the state that the proposal was an exciting inno- 
vative approach to the problem. 

As for tasks left undone, so that staff time could be directed toward 
the school finance study, one can only speculate on what could have been more 
important. Judging from the general tenor of feeling about v/hat the Department 
O } accomplishing, expressed by those on the outside, the subjects which surface 
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dlrectTy or indirectly the proposed statewide system for funding schools with 
its emphasis on a single uniform salary schedule and the provision for accounta- 
bility practices impinges upon these areas. It may well be the most efficient 
move to settle the basic question of financing first, so that it can serve as 
the foundation on which further reforms can be built* Additional modifications 
to the funding scheme can be instituted, as newer reforms dictate. 

I 

: NEW ISSUES RAISED 

The school finance study has brought forth some issues, which although 
not entirely new, can now at least be viewed in a new light and from a new per- 
spective. Some of these issues are very fundamental ones to the entire opera- 
tion of the State Department of Education and others are specific to the funding 
problem. At this writing, few of these issues have been resolved and some have 
not even been directly addressed. Many will only be evaluated if the statewide 
proposal or an adaptation of it is tested in actuality. 

Issue s Rel ated to the School Finance Study 



* What is. the role of the Commissioner of Education in respect 

to the Yormulation of education policy and practices? 

* Which agency, the local districts, the Board of Regents, the 

Legislature or the Governor, shall determine the level of 
educational expenditures for public elementary and 
secondary education? 

* Can the upward spiralling of educational costs be slowed by 

placing the decisions on expenditure levels at the state 
level? 

* Does'public interest in education diminish if the funding 

source is centralized? 
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Can the imposition of ceilings on spending and limitations 
on number of teachers be imposed v/ithout seriously 
altering the quality of education? 

Is it politically feasible to increase the income-tax in 
Rhode Island to support education? 

If property taxes in support of education are reduced, will 
other locally funded services increase to fill the void? 

What approaches can be developed for districts whicn are 
"abnormal", such as Block Island, to ensure equal 
treatment for taxation and for distributing funds in 
I accordance with the inflated cost of living? 

To what extent can communities be permitted to ''overspend" 
a statewide determined level of expenditure without 
seriously mitigating the equality principle? 

Are the figures provided by the R. L Department of 
Community Affairs on full property valuation a fair 
representation of relative school district wealth? 

With single statewide negotiations for teachers, would the 
teacher organization become all powerful and be able to 
secure exorbitant salaries and benefits? 

If scnool committees were relieved of the responsibilitieG 
of negotiating teacher contracts and reviewing school 
budgets would they spend more time on educational 
issues? Corollary: Under the circumstances of state- 
wide funding, would a different type of person be 
attracted to school committee positions? 

Can school districts be held accountable for the job they 
perform and can funds be distributed on the basis of 
proven accountability? 

How unequal is the present Rhode Island system 1n pro- 
viding equivalent opportunities to students with 
similar interests and needs? 

What difference does it make, if students are not given 
the same educational opportunities in terms of both 
their personal satisfaction while in school and their 
chances for success as adults? 
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IN RETROSPECT 

If we could do It all over again, what would we do differently? An 
intriguing question, and one which can only be answered upon the premise that 
the other factors in the system v/ould remain essentially unchanged. The actors, 
the setting, and all the action, save the moves in the fiscal study, would be 
the same. 

Under these circumstances, at the outset of the project more professional 
staff members should have been brought aboard who were competent to assess the 
fiscal attributes of the state and to draw upon their expertise to formulate an 
education revenue raising plan which would be compatible with the current tax 
structure. Enlarging the group of persons responsible for developing the 
original plan with trained personnel from other departments within the state, 
expert consultants, and knowledgeable lay people who could work together as a 
task force or an advisory committee would have been one way to supplement the 
talents available within the Department, This procedure would also have re- 
sulted in a larger cadre of people familiar with the intent of the plan to serve 
as resources for interest stimulation with different groups. The plan, very 
likely then, would not have assumed the personal character implied by the 
title "The Burke Plan," though whether this is an asset or a liability is 
still to be determined. 

Another essential change which would have furthered the course of school 
finance reform would have been to have introduced by this time a legislative 
bill incorporating the major considerations of the statewide funding. Because 
of the Governor's expressed interest in the concept of statewide funding, 1973 
would have been a good year to have legislation submitted in this area. A new 
Y^jvernor often enjoys a certain honeymoon period with the legislature, and the 



statewide funding plan will need the most favorable climate to secure accept- 
ance. Next year being an election year, does not appear to be a propitious 
time to introduce legislation which will alter the tax structure, especially 
if it results in an increase in state taxes. If the Department had been able 
to secure the backing of the Board of Regents and if it had had available the 
services of a capable drafter of bills, a piece of appropriate legislation 
could have been submitted in 1973. Whether this legislation would have passed 
is certainly open to question, but it would have served well as a way to test 
the flavor of the political climate to a proposal at this time and to assess 
what changes and compromises v;ould be necessary to construct a successful bill. 
With this information available, an assessment could be made of what price 
would be required for passage of a bill in 1974. 

The capital funding proposal from the very beginning should have been 
an integral part of the statewide funding proposal. It is difficult to deal 
with the funding of school operations without referring to how capital expendi- 
tures would be treated. The press of time when developing the original pro- 
posal made it difficult to confront the capital question at the same time, but 
the integrated approach would have resulted in a stronger plan to be presented 
to the public. 

Although these changes would have strengthened the chances of imple- 
menting educational fiscal reform along the lines suggested by the statewide 
funding proposal , what has been done to date is impressive when measured against 
the personnel and fiscal resources available for this study. Looking forward to 
the future, we are hopeful that these efforts will eventually come to fruition, 
and that Rhode Island will retain its envious position as a leader in the field 
.9^oublic school financial plans which excel in equity. 



APPENDIX A 
Form 31 

Public School Finance Reporting Form 



Submitted Annually by School Districts 
to the Rhode Island Department of Education 
on or before July 31st. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE 

A. REVENUES 
11 



I'own 
Ciiy 

Report for J* , . . 



. to Jiini- 70. I^? 



STATE 



2. Vrx,Mt»o(i.iJ hiuctiioti Act 

3. OihiM (i)f-::;^:Miii':) 
A. nil,,., fi)i:::ri<ir{K) 

(} KUriii'Mit.iry .'ifi.i inil.irv 
lyliif.iJifin A»:l uf l%b 

l» TilU: 11 
c. Tide: III 

t\ 'j'ljif v; 

V: I'lililii: 

H. ^ 1*1 1 1, 1 1. I,..w 

9. (Jiiin (in::;c i-iri!) 



of 19L 



Stale Share of Public School 
Houiing 

12. State Share of Public School 
Opera tioni 



10 



Totif l-Ct lri.it /lirl 5 

<KXr"i."ri«t' Ar.i -'tf i/*; v;i r;'rr< MAr?!-'ri ritWi;;) 



13. 



Area Vocational 
Coordinators 



14. Section JV-Disadvantaged 

15. Section V -Handicapped 

16. Other (DESCRIBE) 

17. Total State Aid % 

{EXCLVDB AMOVHTS WVIVlhi PAUHtmiKHiH) 
TOWN OR CITY 

18. General Appropriation $ . 

19. Special Appropriation 

20. Income from School Funds 

21. Tuitions 

22. Other (DESCRIBE) 

23. Totaf from Town or City ' $ . 



7.4. To),it i<rv<.-rif.-. Iforn .ill .'ioiiaos (10a7^23) . 

25. Balance of school iMonry on hand from preceding year 

7h Oih.-j ,i,.,[.ifi. f. Itijr-; ;itiM-.'(Jui'j vo^r (Buildinq funds and oUiers nor included in item 25) 

27. Whole amount iiviiil.ihlc for ali j^iJiposes 



B. 



EXPENDITURES 



ALL. SCHOOLS 



1. Kx|M'«'.'!:. ni iji.nn.'Ml Control (overhead charges) 

1. St^hool (.'funitiiiiijr! .iiirj Clerk'i office , 

2, Offii-if ill t'Unrnu n\ u\i\i\)\im, hooks, utO- 



'infiMilnli'rMNifii 111 vrhi<i)lH rtrid hlti tittivry. 
(.\) .*jii;(r'fiiiitMMtt'ii( fif ni'linr^ln 
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. lit-tniLy/AjiH I .'M ;in( siiptirlntenddnts 

(h) C lf.tric.il ;i.Mj;ijjLfiiil:.s 



Salariei 



4A, Offictf oi* liasincs.H Admlntatratton 
(o) liiis 1 1»::^.'{ Mnnjif^cr 

(b) Clf;ric;tj ;i.s;n sL;inCs 



Supervision of nttendani;c enforcen^ent: 
(a) Attendance Offs/Social Wkrs.: 



(b) School Census 

Other ex fjOHLCh* of general conirol (Explain); 

(a) : 

(b) • 



Supplier; 

and 
Expenses 



Total 
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II. lristiiii;lion 

fniliirii;^ of 'i'ii(>crvis;ors/Oiroctonf/Con 
Sill unit:, of (jMdcs .inti lulijcHjU: 



9. .'Mit.iiies nf Principiils 



9A. !>.il.iri<?!s ol A!C!:»tant Piincipols 
10. S,il.irics of Classroom To.ichcrs: 
1 1 .S.il.)ri«!; of .School IJbrarians: . , 



\2 



S.il.iric:; of Ciiitl.inct? 
Counsel ot:7l)o.inj; .. 



■ ; \ \ ml 
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, . • 
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M 



II|.! -I I'. 



I'. 



I.l.li r lu-tii'.. l;l 
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'ilhi'f ry\,i'i,\t': -tl in.rinfr n jlH I 
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Kinder- 
garten 



Middle and/or 
Elcnmntary 
Schools 
(Indlcato 
Grades) (1- ) 



Secondary 
Schoolt 
(Indicate 
Grades) 



Speci.'.l 
Education 



Vocational 
Rdncation 



Ttitol 



-if- 

ERIC 



III! iu'U- lUM-.MiiiiiH- 1 r» s|iniifi i l>lu for aupcrvlalng plnnt operational staff servictng bui ldings or plants 
.iii«l lur.lln.- « ul i'jouiulK as well as the salaries of custodians, firemen, matrons^ general utility 
iiH'ii. i\iy,l\l w.-u^liHiun, .swcupurs and cleaners, switchboard operators, truck drivers, supervisors of 
v;i I fiii'iiscii , stuck clerks and any other plant operational personnel whose salaries cannot be charged 
I.. i»i:hi'«- socti 'iiK ol tlic FOKM 31. (SEE 600 SERIES OF USOE HANDBOOK II). 



■|m'liiil«- :.;il;ii 



rS III' C.'Jtpf 



ntLr,s, inters, plumbers, electricians, groundskeepers , and similar personnel 



■;»;;;ij'«"l i n in* twi i alf.jvnin'. of vhd school plant. (SEE 700 -SERIES OF USOE flANDBOQK / 1 ) , 



MIXJAL NOTICC : Subsequent to the printing of this page, the USOE advises us that 
"[XamiJi GUARDS" are to be included with the salaries of the plant operational 
pcrsonnol; I.e., Line 21 above. 



ERIC 



34. 



V. Fixed ChAtqot 
Insurance 

(a) Fire 



Kinder- 



3!j. 



(b) I.j.ibiU!Y 

(c) WofkitK^fra ComponMUon . 

(<J) Olhor (Kxploui) 

<o) Olfior Ci:«(.J.iln) 

Kont for iHimJ *in(l ftuiltHnyi 

Dibor l-lKpniJiiOK. 

(.1) .'liirvivors* hoiifHls 



37. 

3a. 



{!») OrlifitvilcKJ I'orsonnol Rniiromonl 

(c) Non Certificated Fcrsonnel Retirentenl 

(d) FICA (Soda} Security) 

(e) Blu3 Cross 

(0 Major Medical 

R. I. Group Health 

fh) I. iff! Innir.int,c 

(i} Other i\ '.Kft\.tin} 

Ui 0(h«T(i:K|.£.iiii) 

(k) (nhifr(KKpl.)iri) 

Ttj j.it fnr t' M' y I (■. 1>;^r<jos .. 



VI. Auxiliary Atjciicins 

MromoMon of Jlcallli 

(d) Modicral inspri-'lion . 

Denlrtl inspection 

School nuriiC:; 

Dental clinic 

Fx[)t;ii!ics 

Trans; rfjitnlioii of pupils 
(a) ^>aljii(;:i 



Mfdd» uid/or 

Schooli 
findicatt 
Cradei} (1- I 



Stcottdary i 
Schools I 
(Indlcitt 
UTtdii) 

( }i ) 



40- 
41. 
42. 
43 
44. 
4'i 
4^j. 
47 



48. 

49. 
50. 
ill. 
b?.. 

!)3. 

54, 

55. 

56.. 

57. 

5fi/ 

59. 

60. 



(b) Supplies ami exjtenses 

(c) Coniraclual r-ervices 

(dt Crossing Guards/Juntor Police 

Provision of lunches 

Communlly IccmrDS 

J>o<,'i.il •■•■niers 

l^<'f7<MflOI» > 

l'«iVirMMil% (Initii-iij In iiriViiTtt ».-iioo(!} 

I'.ivmrrtU (loiU'rii) In (H)inr tfiwrii 

<i||iri .ifixili.uv * '<*iM:inii oiul NUiulry ^.'tivillDt 
TotaJ foi Aijxlll.iry Atjendps ■■■ 



SMCtal 
Educatioji 



V!ducall(]i« 



EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC EVENING SCHOOLS 



VII. Kvenintj Schools 
Salaries of supuivisors of 
(grades and subjects' 

f^ilarios of principals: 

5}iil.iri(.-s of teachers: 

F.xfMin&e:; of {(N[)cr\/isors 

!>ilari<t*; of principal h' dorks 
•iimI .tHKir;tjni;< 



, Other oxprmse?! of principals' nfficoi . 

Tdxthctokr, 



Supplies usr.<<] in instruction .... 

Tuition paid 

Other expenses of instruction . 

Wages of janitors 

Other expenses of operation ... 
Total for Kvening Schools . 



K inder- 
garten 



MiiMlr ;iiv(/or 
K U»nicnLary 
Schools 
(Indi cati2 
Grades) (1- ) 



Rf.cornTnry 
Schuols 
(Ind IcnLo 
Grades) 

( )-(_ 



Education 



Vocat iona] 
Schools 



Total 



\' 1 1 1 "••lu.ir.'* ^'II'kJ^ 

/,! ^./.i'.' • • ! •. 1. .. '.r\ • ! 

t,' v. Mr ,.f ,.,M,. 

fi4 SaIj ii^i i<1 < In tit ;i ml 

tt$, 'frKlln-ks 

f^t Str,i|iliis M\rt\ ill insliuctii>n 

ft?. Tuiiinn I >,•»»«! 

fiH (liiif'i rA|,jnt>4-s af inilfiirtHin 

Iff \V. 0| (.IKlllitS 

7M iHhn ♦•»|«ri:Ms I A uprutiiin 

71 I l>{.l| l"t '..IlitKlr-l \r h-.tJ* 



IX I »|>ilut Miilljy« Sr<ilr 

iihIii u\r liy «l Ji \ j|iMnt>il'\ 
r ji|ir.Miki| h*iit\ liriililint^ 
luiiil« irt iirliri Kprcial 
fu riit« 

72. Silri 

73. Ntw builihfiH^ 

74. A^trlitMiii', U* hilililitiK^ 

75. lnil»((«vritKrilt \(i hiiilditiK^ 

7tt. J-:nijipin«-nt fn<*i i«-t»Ia< rinfnis) 

fa} SrlUHil lilililty lirifik\ . 
(|i) Lalinrjlniv ri,iii|triKiit, 
lunchitr .iiifl tMi'iirs 

(i ) M<-4 r>|iii|itnrnl 

77- Sthnnl I^M^srs 

7H. OlUrt r3<llrll^cs itf r.iiiil;*l nUlhiy 



C.~SUMMAKY OF CUKHTNT KXPENUITURFS 

80. ncn*ral Contra! (\\cm 7) 

HI. Iiinrr to tniK titrttt ^Itl ^ . , 

H2. OiirtAlinU nf Sf.lionl I'ltnt dinti /H) 

H.V MttiiMmiu" r <.f SWi-m.I rhiiil hU -ti .Uj 

a4 Fijtril < lumr/i (ilriii .171 

H5. Aimili^iv A^:rin iri (ilrni 47) 

lUi. T<^tal t iifrriii r xiiriirliliiu- ii i^'^n r r>( tl.iy s< linok (ilrnis WMii MS) 

87. "Total riiririil r « |if nMitiiri' liir nii'tinil i,i rvrntiij^ sthiifil^ (tlriti /ill 

HK,o T0I4I 4 im t ill riii4-ii«ltiiur in) Mi|<|iiirf <■( Miiriinrr <m UmdU rilriii7l) . . 

H'i Tnt^l t HI irjil r»|irnill1lltr- f '. \» I I M'»i-iiiir« |ni rj|i|lal 'fllljjy* f II 11 -tN t ml ItMII* ill IX) 

W. '/«lfuj «tfrjr'lt r«tirn,|<(r«( r flr.fir U If frf *rt{lll»/-* N»»/l »»/ ifriin ^0 )m . . 

'*\. \}nr n\>riu\rt\ jijIjiKr nf <ti| I irwillir* 

'^2. 'I'oiiil Mfitriit ri|<( mill III r frnru ImiFiliii^' liitnU hiuI fr'^ni 'iilin fiiii(U rii>i ici: liir{ril in ilrm 'H) 

'K\ Unriprri<ki| U;il;(mr ol Iiii>I>|iiik Iiiii4v ;iml niliri liiiirK ilir ]i;il;4iiir« uf wlNi:h ar« not |{ivrn in item I . 

V4. Ciifmit niirfwliliitr Ini ilir vnr Ini Miri|>iiil prr rapila <*f ^vn^Kr meniNrr^l)i|i iif ^rlionU (itfm divided fjy avrf;tKe mrml>rrsht|i (or yrar) 



Slaiiiiiical M.»iriiir:ii irthhrd lu Hh f "nmrni^tiniirr of liOtKation for ihe SchrKil (.'ommltte of 

Hy . . . ■ 



Offidif paoiton. 



RHODE ISLAND STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



fORM 31 -SUPPLEMENT E 
July 1, iy to Junl 30^ 19 City or Town 



DIRECTIONS: RECORD ON SEPARATE PAGES A DETAILED ACCOUNTING OF ALL EXPENDITURES 
; tN THE CATEGORIES LISTED BELO\^. TH>^ ACCOUNTING SHOULD BE 

SUFFICIENTLY DETAILED TO INDICA'T CLEARLY THE PURPOSES FOR WHICH 
THE MONEY WAS EXPENDED, RETURN TO THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
WITH FORM 31 . 



I . GENERAL CONTROL 

6. Other expen^cs or General Control 

II. INSTRUCTION 

13. Otheh expanses of supervisors 

15. Other tapenses or principals* ornCE 

19- Other i.xpenses or instruction 

III. OPERATION OF SCHOOL PLANT 

21. Salaries of janitors and other EMPLOYEES 

Ltsr THE CLASSIFtCATtONS OF EMPLOYEES VJTH THE AMOUNTS EXPENDED IH 

CACh CLA.SS I F I CAT I ON . 

IV. MAINTENANCE or SCHOOL PLANT 
29- UpkeE' of grounds 

30. Rt > UF BU 1 LDI NGS 

32. UTHCR EAh'ENSES OF MA I NTENANCE 

V. FIXEij CHARGES " 

36* Other expenses 

VI. AUXM.IARY AGENCIES 

kC^ OTHE^ auxiliary agencies AMD SU*tDHY ACTIVITIES 

Vl 1 . EVENING SCHOOLS 

59* Ot'^lr expenses of operation 

Vm . SIWEW 3C^:00LS 

68. Otwe>: expenses or instruction 
70, Othek expenses of operation 

IX. CAPITAL OUTLAYS 

7C5. '.)thlr expenses of capital outlay 



Note: In each separate category the total or the expenditures listed in this 

SUPPLEMEh^TARY REPORT MUST EQUAL THE AMOUNT LISTED OH THE RESPECTIVE 

L ine:; 'jH Form 3I • 

ERIC 



By_^ _^ Town of^ 

SUPCRINTF.NDENT OF SCHOOLS 

FORM 31 -SUPPLEMENT N 
ihiLY 1; 19 TO June 30, I9 



REPORT M£^E ReVLNUES AND EXPENDITURES NOT TREATED AS PART OF THE REGULAR SCHOOL 

&'iDGET AND NOT APPEARING ON FORM 31 

(Not ail items \hll be identjcal for all communities. If an item listed below is 
a part or youf^ regular school budget^ and, therefore, reported on form 31^ do not 
report it again here.) 

General R ule; Ir funds ar.e hamdueo throu'^h the ftnooL committee, report on Fork 3' 

If not .HAHOLED through the school. COMiMITTEE REPOtT HERE, 

REVENUES: 

Cafeteria rece i pts, * . . i 

Milk receipts 

* ■ — 

Recreation and athletic receipts 

Total ^.....^ ^ 

EXPENDITURES: 

3,CH00L CoMMITTI:E SALARIE'S.*.* • $ ^ 

School Committee expenses. ^ o » . 

Auditing or school acounts 

Insurance {Fire and. li abi li ty) • . . . o . •••« ^ 

Workmen's compensation 



Cost of bonoing school employees, theft and 
other 

Community's share of teachers' pension fund 



L-i 

Social Security Taxes 

Other (explain) ' 

Total 

DO N OT INCLUDE ANyWHERE : 

Principal payments for the cost of school buildjngs 
Debt service o?>' the cost of school buildings 
Pensions ©f formitr school department employees:. 

O 

IVED BY C0MMISS!0NER OF EDUCATION 



RHODE ISLAND STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



PUBLIC SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 
FORM 3 I- -SUPPLEMENT PS 



July 1, 19 to June 30, 19 City or Town_ 



!• Do you pay TUITION to PRIVATE SCHOOLS? 
(Answer YES or NO) 



2. If your answer is NO, return this supplement 
with the Form 31. 

If your answer is YES, complete A & B below 
and return with the Form 31. 

A. Number of RESIDENTS OF YOUR DISTRICT 
for whom you pay the above TUITION 
to PRIVATE Schools. 

B. Average Daily. Attendance (ADA) of 
Line A above . 



ERIC 



PUBLIC SCHOOL FiNANCE 
FORM 3L-SUPPLEMENT R 

July 1, 19 to June 30, 19 City or Town 

REVENUES 

21, Tuitions 
A. Day School 

1. Paid by Other School Districts $ 

2. Paid by Individuals (How many pupils ) 

B« Evening Schools 
C. Summer Schools 

TOTAL^^ $ 

22. Other Revenues 

Detail below by sources all "Other Revenues" reported. These must 
include all receipts from whatever source which are applied toward the 
expenditures reported on Form 31o Do not include receipts which are 
applied to expenditures not, reported on Form 31, Report these on the 
supplementary report provided for such receipts and expenditures. 

1. Receipts (local) for food services including milk $ 

2. 



3. Receipts for athletics 

4. Receipts (other than tuition) for adult education classes 

5. Receipts (other than tuition) for summer school 

6. Receipts for rental of school buildings, buses, 
equipment, etc. 

7. Receipts from the sale of school equipment, books, sup- 
plies, etc. Include payments for items lost or damaged 

8. Receipts for service rendered, such as custodial ser- 
vice, bus drivers, cafeteria personnel, etc» 

9- 

10. 

11. 



APPENDIX B 
Annual Teacher Data Record 



Submitted Annually by All Professional Personnel 
in Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 
to the Rhode Island Department of Education 



STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND. PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS 
DEPARTMENT^OF EDUCATION 

ROGER WILLIAMS BUILDING 
HAYES STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 02908 

ANNUAL TEACHER DATA RECORD 
PLEASE PRINT CORRECTIONS IP NECESSARY — OR COMPLETE IF BLANK 



CERTIFICATE NUMBER 
1-6 

HAMC 
7?! 

ADDRESS 



ClfY/STATE/ZIP 



DATE 



SOC. SEC. NUMBER 
24-32 

SCHOOL/COMM. 
33-36 



NOTE^ DO NOT FILL IN ANY SHADED BOX — USE CCRRESPONDINS LINE FOR ANSWER 



Your hiqhost degree is: 

None 1 

BdchplorJ ... . 2 

Sflth. I 30 3 

Masters 4 

. MajJ. f 30 . 5 

Doclor^lo ... .6 

Somesfor hours cdrned during pnsf 
year? (Number) 

Send course cards to certification 
office. SfAfe Agency for tiomontdry 
and Secondary Education. Hayes St., 
Providence. R. I. O290B. So courses 
c/in be added to record. 

Mrtfitnl status: (Check One) 

Singft) I 

Married . 2 

Divorced 3 

Separated 4 

Widowed . .. S 

H«v« you ever been employed a% a 

teacher before? (Chec*c One) 

If answer ii yei. where did you 
teach lati year? (Answer All) 

In Rhode Island 



Chork 
one 



37 



40 



Yei \ No 



41 



Yes 



No 



In same districf 

In same school 

In public school 

In privafe school ... 

In parochial school 

In another state 

Did not teach 




38-39 



(0. 



n. 



12. 



This year are you teaching 
foil - lime? (Check One) 

What is the highest grade you 
are teaching or supervising? 
If all or none, so indicate. 

What subjects are you teaching? 
(Subject Names) Elemenlary grade 
teachers vyitl write elementary. 
Olher teachers will name subjects 
taught. 

Admlnfsfrators a-iII give tiHe. 

B 

C 



Are your duties more than one-half 
administrative? (Check One) 

Arc you a department head? 

(Check One) If Ves, of 

what dept?- 



What is your basic 
contract salary? 



Are you employed by more 
than one school district? 
If yes, name thorn. 



B._ 

c._ 



55-56 



57-58 



1 



APPENDIX C 
Sample Data Display 
Computer Analysis of the Cost of Alternatives 
to the State Aid Formula 
1970-71 Data 
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APPENDIX D 
Fact Sheet 



Designed to Summarize the Salient Facts 
about the Proposed Statewide Funding Plan 



Prepared: January 1972 
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****ALTERNATE PLANS**** 
REVENUE 



1. Abolition of local property taxes for education in favor of broader 
based state taxes, in particular the income tax 
$ Assets: Income tax is recognized as a more progressive tax than 

the property tax 

Mechanics of collection are simple 
$ Problem: Tax levy required in R. I. would make it the highest 

s tate i ncome tax i n the nati on 

$ 2. Local property tax yield equalised by application of a statewide 
property tax 

As sets: Diversityoftaxbases 
$ Equal i zati on i s accomplished 

. Problems: Equity of statewide assessment techniques 
Local Or state assessment? 

$ 

3. Major shift of funding burden from local to state sources 

Assets: Reduction in average local property tax rate for educa- 
$■ tion 

Increased equalization over present sharing ration 
Problem: Political reality of increasing state taxes 
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i $ 1. Funding budgets submitted by LEA's according to needs of the dis- 
trict's pupil population 

Assets: Achievement of equal educational opportunities 
I $ Programs developed at local level to meet local needs 

I Problem: Lack of sufficient data to execute program budgeting 

I $ 2. Distribution by Educational Differential - Pupils are assigned 

weightings based upon the known relative costs of providing pro- 
I grams (e.g. elementary = 1.00, senior high = 1.40, etc.) 

I $ Multiplying the weightings times the number of pupils generates a 

I weighted pupil count. A flat grant assigned for the state times 

f the district weighted pupil count yields the allocation. 

Assets: Allocations are distributed to- all districts equitably 
on the basis of cost by pupil type 

Calculation of district allocations is a simple procedure 
Problems: Establishment of a fair per p.'upil weightings 
J: Funds for exemplary programs ' 

I; $ 3. Assumption of the total costs of special programs or services by the. 
I state. Used in conjunction with the educational differential plan, 

I the state could assume the total costs of professional salaries' and 

I $ t rans po r tati on . 

|; Assets: Equalization enhancement 

t ^ ■ Establishment of a system approach to teacher negotiations 

I $ and transportation 

I Problem: T ra nsitional phasin g ' ^ 

I' • ihe Lxcellent hquTn z ed hduca ti on PTan ( f ri j5 1 e t) as suggested by Commit- 
I Q noner BurkT combi nes^Thol ces 2^and 3 from both the Kevenue and U'lstn - — 
juhiyCjuti on a1 ternati vofi . " ' 
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$ *-*^**ALTERNATE PLANS^^** 

REVENUE 

$ 

1. Abolition of local property taxes for education 1n favor of uroader 
based state taxes, in particular the income tax 
$ Asset.s: Income tax is recognized as a more progressive tax than 

the property tax 

Mechanics of collection are simple 
$ Problem: Tax levy required in R. I. would make it the highest 

St ate income tax in the nation 

$ 2. Local prope>"ty tax yield equalized by application of a statewide 
property tax 

Assets: Diversity of tax bases 
$ Equalization^saccomplished 

; Problems: Equity of statewide assessment techniques 
Local or state assessment? 

$ 

3. Major shift of funding burden from local to state sources 

Assets: Reduction in average local property tax rate for educa- 
$ t i on 

Increased equalization over present sharing ration 
Problem: Political reality of increasing state taxes 
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;$ 1. Funding budgets submitted by LEA's according to needs of the dis- 
trict's pupil population 

Assets: Achievement of equal educational opportunities 
.$ Programs developed at local level to meet local needs 

K Problem: Lack of sufficient data to execute program budgeting 

f$ 2. Distribution by Educational Differential - Pupils are assigned 

weightings based upon the known relative costs of providing pro- 
? grams (e.g. elementary = 1.00, senior high = 1.40, etc.) 

;$ Multiplying the weightings times the numb'er of pupils generates a 

weighted pupil count, A flat grant assigned for the state times 
the district weighted pupil count yields the alloc?rtion. 

Assets: Allocations are distributed to all districts equitably 
on the basis of cost by pupiT type 

Calculation of district allocations Is a simple procedure 
$ ProbVems: Establishment of a fair per pupil weightings 

Funds for exemplary programs h 

l" $ 3. Assumption of the total costs of speci al pirogi^ams or services by the 

state. Used in conjunction with the educational differential plan, 
1^ the state could assume the total costs of professional salaries and 

1$ transportation. 

f Assets: Equalization enhancement 

Establishment of a sys tern app roach to teacher negotiations 
^^-$ and transportation 

Problem: T rans itional phasin g ^ 

% The Excellent bguTliz ed Lducat i on PTdh (iripie h ) as s ugges ted by~Comm1 s - 
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APPENDIX F 
Sample Data Display 
Computer Generated Results 
of the Cost Impact of Statewide Funding Plan 
on the Forty School Districts 
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APPENDIX G 
Board of Regents Resolution 
on School Finance Refortn 
April 5, 1973 




\ STAl r OF RMOOr I Si AND AN'i: fM>: O V/ 1 1 ) I \' C : l IM AN 7 A 1 IONS 

i BOARD OF REGENTS FOR EDUCATION 

/ Uniuii ::0(). 199 IVoiru'tiadf! Slrrrl, IVositiciKr. illtodc Island 



April 5, 1973 

RESOLUTION 

Although a recent decision by the. Supreme Court of the United States 
failed to acknowledge the existence of a constitutional. imperative for equalized 
educational opportunity through fiscal reform in the several states, the issue of 
providing equal Opportunity in public elementary and secondary education to 
Rhode Island students remains paramount among the concerns of the Board of 
Regents for Education. This Board hereby affirms as its policy that any 
recommendations proposed by this Board for changes in the method of financing 
public education be designed to eliminate inequality of educational opportunity 
at the earliest feasible date. 

Further, recognizing that the elimination of dollar disparities in the 
level of support behind each student's schooling is properly the concern of the 
legislature, 'che Board hereby affirms as its policy that equal educational opp- 
oirtunity must be ultimately achieved in the educational process itself* Critical 
as it may be, fiscal reform alotie will not insure equality in the learning en- 
vironment . 

Therefore, even in the absence of substantial fiscal realignments, the 
Board desires that the educational practices in the Department of Education and 
agencies under its control and influence should reflect its belief that true 
equality in the treatment of students can be achieved only through recognition of 
the inherent differences in their individual needs and through the design and 
provision of educational programs that meet these needs. 



-2- 

The CommlssJoner and his staff are hereby direcled to lake all measures 
necessary to implement the intent of this resolution. The Board further urges 
that the local scliool districts adopt this policy and directs the Commissioner 
to disseminate this resolution to all concerned, and to offer his services and 
those of his staff in assisting the local school districts in furtherance of 
equal educational opportunity- 

! 
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APPEHDIX H 
Sample Report 
Equalized Weighted Assessed Value^tions 



Prepared Annually by the Rhode island 
Department of Community Affe.Jrs 
for the Rhode Island Department of Education 
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APPENDIX I 
Sample Form 

Developed to Collect Data on Teacher Characteristics 
1972-73 Data Estimates 
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\ STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS 

^DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Hayes Street, Providence, Rhode Island 02908 



Fred C. Burke, Commissioner 





September 28, 1972 



TO: All Superintendents 

FROM: Dr. Fred G. Uurke, Coinmissioner 

SURJKCT: On ta Coll ec U i on for Testin^^ Alternative for Financial 
Assistance to Public Schotil 



The Division of Research, Planning and Evaluation has been assigned the 
task oC costin^^ out several proposals for financial assistance to local education 
agencies. Tn order to carry out tlie assignment it is necessary to solicit your 
assistance in providing some data. 

T realize th^tt you are very busy at this time with the opening 
of schools, but, unfortunately, there is very little for the Department to 
complete the project. The Commission on School Finance will begin their 
deliberations soon and>we must liave the costs of the alternatives ready, .for them# 
Therefore, 1 hope that you can give this request your earliest possible considera- 
tion and reply by October 16th. 

The f ollowinj^ information is requested : 

1. Copy -of the 1972-1973 teachers* salary scale. 

2. Number of full -Lime teacher equivalents in each step and the 
aggregate salaries in each step. 

3. Total estimated cost of fringe benefits for teachers for 
1972-1973. . 

^. Total est invited cost of substitute teachers for 1972-1973. • 
5. Total estimated tuition paid out for special education 
students for 1972-1973 

Request number two may need some a^lditional explanation. The term 
full-time teacher equivalent is the amount of teaching time that is normally 
required of a teacher to perform a less than full time assignment within an 
assignment classification. 

jj xampj^ : A full-time teacher has an assignment of 5 teaching 
periods per day. A part-time teacher with the same assignment classification 
is assigned 3 tencliing periods per day. The full-time teaching equivalent for 
this teacher would be a 3 5 or 3/5ths. The full-time teaching equivalent 
^"'^ths in this case) would be applied to the salary corresponding to the 
RJ(]]"cher*s position on the salary scale. ^ 



-2- 



Requc^st. nuinbar Lb.rcc refers to the typo of fringe benefits for 
teachers thnt have a monetary cost to the school department. These would include 
such benefits as health insurance plan, life insurance, workmens ' compensation, 
retirement pians, survivors' benefits, reimbursement for accredited courses. 
Benefits such as sick days^ professional days, etc, should not be included at 
this time. 

If you have any questions regarding this matter, please call Mr. Donley 
R. Taft in the Division of Research, Planning and Evaluation at 277-2665. Your 
prompt assistance in this task will help us to properly evaluate the merit of 
these proposals. 

Please send the .conipleted form to: . , 

Mr. Donley R. Taft 

Division of Research, Planning and Evaluation 
St?*te Department of Education 
Roger Williams Building 
Hayes Street 
Providence, R.T, 02908 



Thank you for your cooperation. 
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APPENDIX J 
Fonn I and E 
Estimates of School Expenditures 
for Current Year 



Submitted Annually by School Districts 
to the Rhode Island Department of Education 
in the Fall 



\LL jPORM I & E SCHOOL OPERATINP, INCOMK AND t^ArL^i^uxxviKi:. xji^i^x 

Department 'of Education AND PUPIL SUMMARY DATA 

'"ffiCB of Research, 

Lannlng & Evaluation 



School District 



55UMMARY OF CURRENT EXPENDITURES 

Current Expenditures from School 
Revenues (Line 90, Form 31) 

♦ Current Expenditures for 
Other Programs 
a. Community Services 

(ilnes 41, 42, 43) 
b# Summer Schools (Line 71) 
c. Adult Education (Lina 60) 

^. Total Capital Outlay (Form 31, 

Line 79, use uns tarred items only) 

, Instructional Salaries 

(Omit breakdown for men and women) 
a* Salaries of Supervisors, etc., 
(Line 8) 

Salaries of Principals (Line 9) 
Salaries of Assistant Principals 
(Line 9A) 

d« Salaries of Classroom Teacherj? 

, (Line 10) 
Cy Salaries of School Librarians 
(Line 11) 

f. Salaries of Guidance Counselors/ 
Deans (Line 12) 

Salaries of Homebound, Radio & 
T.V. (Line 12A) 

Salaries of Psychological Staff 
(Line 12B) 

Salaries of Audio-visual Staff 
(Line 12C) 

Salaries of Nurse-tf achers 
(Line 12D) 



b. 



h. 

1. 



Actual 



Tran8portatlon--Total expended for 
transportation of pupils (Lines 39A,B,C) 

6. P. L, 874 Receipts (Line 8) 

. Tuitions Received (Line 21) 

^UMMARY OF PUPIL DATA 
♦ Resident Average Daily Membership 

Grades ^K-12* 
. Average Daily Attendance 

Grades ^K-12** 



Actual 
1971-72 



Actual 
1972-73 



Estimate 
1973-74 
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★Tnclude pupils attending schools in 
gj^^i a district is fin;incially resp 



othtr districts £or 
ipon&ible . 



.v>dc pupils in the schools of the district only. 



Date 



Superintendent of Schools 



Suimnary of Nonpublic School Pupil Data- -1973/74 School Year 



Resident Average Daily Menibf^rship* 
Grades 



*In'jludes all nonpublic ^school student:?? residing in your CLty/tow.': 
regardless of where they are being educated provided the «t:jde'^t- 
are no^: in::lad^id ia your annual Fapil SuTUTary Data Report: , 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS - SEQUENTIALLY LISTED 



"Some Tentative Proposals for the Finance and Management of Education in Rhode 
Island," Fred G. Burke, State Department of Education, January 20, 1972. 



"Teacher Salary Study," Rhode Island Department of Education, January 24^ 1972. 



"A Second Step Tov/ard Statewide Funding for Rhode Island's Public Schools," 
Rhode Island Department of Education, March 10, 1972. 



"Statewide Funding for Education, Computer Simulation Exercise: User's Manual," 
Rhode Island Department of Educat-lon, March 24, 1972. 



"The Constitutional Status of the Present System of Financing Public Education 
in Rhode Island," Rhode Island Department of Education, June 26, 1972. 



"Possible Implementation Steps for the Proposed Rhode Island Full State Funding 
Plan for Public Elementary and Secondary Education,"^ Rhode Island Department 
of Education, Decer^er 29. 1972. 



"Proposed Recomrnendations: RhcJe Island Full State Funding Plan for Public 
Elementary and Secondary Education," Rhode Island Department of Education, 
January 23, 1973. 



"Rhode Island Full State Funding P7an: Analysis of Estimated Costs - A Workir^ 
Document," Rhode Island Department of Education, February 2, 1973. 



"Governor's Commission on School Finance: Proposed Outline for Final Report/' 
Rhode Island Department of Education, July 5, 1973, 



